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Solid gold enamelled dish, dagger with hilt encrusted with diamonds and rubies, 
and enamelled gold cased sheath 


Persian work of impressive quality, gifts in 1819 of Fath ‘Ali Shah, King of Persia; with background of 
contemporary silk and gold brocade. Early XIXth century. 


Courtesy: The Victoria and Albert Museum 
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An unusual English 


18th Century old Vein Marble 





Mantelpiece with Tinos Marble 


inlay of pleasing design. 
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Established 1912 





OLD WORCESTER OF THE FLIGHT, 
BARR & BARR PERIOD 


Apple green border, with gold gad- 
rooned edges. 


Comprising: Basket with handle over. 

Four square side dishes. Three oval 

side dishes. Two shell side dishes. 
Eighteen plates. 


Every piece in perfect state, and with 
the impressed mark F.B.B. Crowned. 


We are always most anxious to purchase 

for cash similar Breakfast, Dinner, Tea 

and/or Dessert services. Highest prices 
paid. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS izspex 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 





“TO E. M. FORSTER.” 


From the Exhibition “Symbolic Realism in American Painting, 1940-1950,” 


By Paut Capmus. 


at the Institute of Contemporary Arts. 


PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


OR those who are sensitive to a change of direction in the way 
Fee winds of art are blowing the exhibition at the recently 

opened headquarters of that pioneering body, the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, has a significance greater than the chance 
showing of forty paintings chosen by an impresario of ballet who 
happens to be here with his company. Its title, “Symbolic Realism 
in American Painting, 1940-1950,”’ might well be noted, for there 
is a chance that in future art history, it may have the sort of milestone 
importance which clings to the Post-Impressionist Exhibition at the 
old Grafton Galleries in 1911. I don no mantle of prophecy and 
would not commit myself further than that word ‘“‘chance,”’ for no 
one would hail the actual works shown as masterpieces, and the 
whole movement may die quietly away. Nevertheless it is notice- 
able as the sign of the reaction against abstraction, and the mushy 
post-impressionism which has had such a long run and has carried 
art so far in its own wayward direction. 

These paintings are the personal choice of Mr. Lincoln Kirstein 
whose New York Ballet Company has been delighting (and occasion- 
ally infuriating) us at Covent Garden this summer. That in itself 
is something of a potent, for we may remember how great a part 
in popularising the advanced art of his day was played by Diaghileff 
when he took his ballet company to Paris, London, and New York. 
Mr. Kirstein has written the foreword to the catalogue, and quota- 
tions from this reveal how this art belongs to the fashionable 
theories of yesterday and probably to-morrow rather than to-day. 

“Since it runs counter to the dominant taste of many of our 
more influential agencies which now feel Abstract or Non- 
objective Expressionism is the contemporary direction most 
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worth supporting, it might not otherwise be seen in London for 

some time.” 

“For these painters, unlike most influential artists since 

Manet, paint is a means, not an end.” 

“There is little direct painting ; each picture depends upon 
drawings as buildings from blueprints.” 
: automatic writing, the stream- -of-consciousness 
novelist is dead. Not so the automatic painter.’ 
There is more to this effect, and the general attitude is one of a 
conscious reaction from almost everything which the high priests 
of modernist criticism and their press acolytes have worshipped as 
sacrosanct. Objectivism instead of subjectivism ; preparation by 
drawings instead of anarchic inspirational ‘automatic’ technique ; 
high finish instead of mere suggestion ; painting as a communicative 
means, not as an end in itself; and, obliquely, something of an 
attack upon the “‘agencies’’ which have supported the abstractionist 
and anarchic art at the expense of all other. 

Small wonder that the retort of some of those critics has been 
something in the nature of a counter- offensive. One adjective 
which was hurled at these paintings was “‘airless,’’ whilst ‘Pre- 
Raphaelite” did yeoman service as a term of abuse. The charge of 
airlessness in the circumstances has a certain naiveté ; for we have 
for so long been assured that a painting belongs to a world of pure 
design and pigment that it need have no traffickings with mere 
nature, that we no more demand air in our pictures than we demand 
that, say, David Jones should depict a seaworthy boat or Picasso a 
blowable nose. If Mr. Granville Fell, or any critic of the old school 
who believes that pictures should have some relationship to earth 
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and sky and all that in them is, had brought a charge of airlessness 
it might have meaning; but from the modernist apologists it makes 
strange reading. Lop-sided lamps and dead fish on out-of-perspec- 
tive plates, faces seen from several aspects at once, tables which 
refuse to obey the laws of both gravity and optics, and all the other 
perquisites of contemporary art, may have many qualities of design, 
colour, dynamism, and several etceteras, but I had never thought of 
them as airy, except in the sense of unreality which Prospero applied 
to the airy nothings of his conjuring tricks. 

Actually there were in this exhibition almost as many styles of 
painting as there were artists. These American Symbolists are in 
no sense a group. They might well be amazed to find themselves 
in such company. With the exception of Daniel Mulowney who 
affected the simplicity of Colonial American Primitives and therefore 
seemed out of place in this gallery, they have craftsmanship and 
usually draughtsmanship in the old-established sense of that abused 
word. Some of them have almost too much conscientiousness, but 
it is such a rare quality these days that one forgives its excess. There 
is, for instance, Jared French, whose figures painted in egg tempera 
on masonite (a favourite medium and surface among these painters) 
have the solidity and finish of miniatures. They are posed stiffly 
and set against backgrounds which suggest murals. Static, studied, 
coldly classic and formal, they depend upon proportion and balance. 
More free, and thereby to me more satisfying, is the work of Paul 
Cadmus. He, too, uses this medium and method, and alike in the idyllic 
little picture dedicated significantly to E. M. Forster, and in the 
medievally imaginative studies of symbols of evil in his series, The 
Seven Deadly Sins, one has the delight of seeing an artist who does not 
take refuge behind the defiant claims of inspiration with its anarchic 
refusal of all standards of craftsmanship other than his own. In 
entirely another vein, this time of fantasy which sees the human body 
X-ray fashion as itself a world of forces expressed in iridescent 
light and colour is the work of Pavel Tchelitchew, a Russian whcse 
work, especially for ballet, has a fairly wide reputation. Nothing 
could be further removed from realism in the dull sense of the word 
than Tchelitchew’s art, yet it belongs to this new movement precisely 
because of the perfection of technique which he brings to bear upon 
it. It is pure poetry. ‘The Golden Leaf,’ a study of a man’s 
torso and head from the back, with the skeleton, the veins, the 
nerves, the muscles, displayed within the outline, and some marvellous 
sense of life conveyed by the interplay of brilliant colour as it radiates 
through and from the forms, is a truly lovely and symbolic creation. 
There is a sense of awe and of mystery, of beauty and wonder ; and 
there is the power of head and hand to put these things down in a 
medium of paint. Tchelitchew has long had the suffrage of the 
Sitwells—understandably so, for his art with its brilliant and 
colourful technique has something of the quality which we find in 
their poetry, a modernism more meticulous not less so than the o!d 
naturalism. 

One of these American artists whose work 1s almost too natural- 
istic, in its portrait aspect at least, is Andrew Wyeth. His ‘Child 
Specialist’ is photographic save that no camera could catch such 
life-likeness. But the man who could paint like this needs tremend- 
ous capacity, and, even though critics may retort that this is true of the 
music-hall turn who balances billiard balls on the tip of his cue, it is 
a quality which has for a long time been neglected in painting. 
Reconciliations are invariably overdone, and this return to nature 
may be among them. 

There is, too, the literary content and the intellectual symbolism 
which is allied to this movement. Again we have for so long caused 
any meaning to a picture to be suspect that this too is a reaction. 
The Surrealists in one aspect of their work had their dream-book 
and Freudian case-bock meanings, and some of these pictures tend 
to have a little of this Surrealist flavour. When an exhibition of this 
kind was staged by the Museum of Modern Art in New York in 1943 
it was called “‘American Realists and Magic Realists’” and the 
magicians are still functioning. Let us admit, however, that a 
picture need not be any the worse for meaning something or 
possessing some sort of religious or similar content. 

If we cannot claim that this exhibition showed a startling galaxy 
of genius, we will note it as a portent in an art world in which 
charlatanism has traded on the abandonment of standards which 
the claims of subjective inspirational painting demanded. At least 
there is a difference here between the able professional artist and 
those Sunday painters whose performance makes us wonder how 
and where they spent Saturday night. At least these men will not 
boast that they “never touched a brush” until six months ago—an 
unnecessary confession which we have heard too often of late by 
one-man show-ers whose contribution has been most rapturously 
received. 

It is not irrelevant to the theme that the British Museum is 


celebrating the publication of the Catalogue of Italian Drawings 
of the XIVth and XVth Centuries by an exhibition of their 
treasures of this kind. And what an Exhibition it is! These were 
indeed the days when an artist believed that his job was to see nature, 
to understand its purely visual quality, and to learn to put this down 
on the two dimensions of his picture. To this end he trained eye 
and hand primarily to draw. ‘Each picture depends upon drawings 
as buildings upon blueprints” if we may echo our American Realist 
Foreword. Who can doubt that the marvel of Renaissance art 
springs from this mastery of the craftsmanship which we see revealed 
in these drawings, one of the very finest collections in the world and 
containing work by all the greatest Italian masters. There is, of 
course, the sheer advantage of their singlemindedness, the acceptance 
of their concern with nature and natural appearances, of humanism 
allied to Christianity as the governing philosophy. 

In the case of these Old Masters our modernist critics accept the 
representation as the basis of art with a strange toleration which is 
not extended to the artists of our own time. The Italian Futurists 
faced up to the logic of the position with more courage if less 
intelligence when they roundly declared that “Michelangelo was 
disgusting.”” Most of us, however, given this oportunity which the 
British Museum Exhibition provides of watching at work, as it 
were, Pollaiuolo and Bellini, Signorelli and Leonardo, will wish that 
the artists of our own time would school themselves in such methods. 

This remains true in face of any collection of Old Master 
paintings or drawings. At the Leger Galleries, for instance, there 
is an exhibition of XVIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Century Old 
Master paintings with some extremely interesting work even by the 
less well-known men. One was impressed—perhaps by sheer 
size and virtuosity—by two large canvases by Jean Francoise de 
Troy, “The Feast in the House of Simon’ and “The Woman 
taken in Adultery.’’ Usually Francoise de Troy is not an attractive 
artist to me, but these canvases have a richness of colour and a 
restraint in their impressive composition which makes us realise 
that he was worthy to be the Director of the French Academy in 
Rome for so many years. A much more modest picture but one 
of great charm in this show was a comparatively small panel by 
Lambert Doomer, the pupil of Rembrandt. Doomer is not nearly 
well enough known among the Dutch landscape artists, overshadowed 
as he is by the great names, but on this occasion he gives us an 
interior which in its lighting and the boldness of the painting 
betrays something of the influence which Rembrandt had upon him. 
It is a delightfully intimate picture. A pearly ‘ ‘Evening Coast 
Scene”’ by Aert van der Neer was another picture which was perfect 
in its quiet charm. Romney, Gainsborough and Reynolds all figure 
among the XVIIIth century portraits exhibited, but probably the 
most impressive of these was an outdoor study of Henry Styleman 
with his wife Mary Gregg, and their horses and dogs. This was a 
joint effort by Zoffany, S. Gilpin, and Farington, a picture of a 
particularly English kind, with its finely painted figures and animals 
in the setting of a landscape park. One other work of interest was 
a large conversation piece and portrait group by Constable. I am 
not one of those who greatly admire Constable’s portraiture, but 
this study of seven figures set in the library of the actor-painter 
Alexander Pope, is one of the most ambitious of his works in this 
genre. 

Incidentally at Agnew’s “Exhibition of Pictures by Old Masters 
at under £200”’ I was held by the charm of three tiny works by that 
near-Constable artist, his friend F. W. Watts. These three—the 
lowest priced pictures even in this show of works at a restricted price 
—were, maybe, successful precisely because they were small in 
scale, though there are times when Watts can execute a very large 
Painting in the manner of the master and still remain “‘near- 
Constable.”’ I noticed one of these recently across at Leggatt’s 
Gallery where, although they seldom indulge in particular exhibitions, 
one can always see fine pictures of real importance. At the moment 
Leggatt’s have a Morland which is in itself worth a visit, for it is one 
of the best of his works, a farm scene with figures in his happiest 
vein. 

A number of the other exhibitions of the month have been 
devoted to early English water-colours as they are wont to be at 
this season of the year. The Fine Art Society have their Summer 
Exhibition ; the Walker Gallery are holding their 46th annual 
Exhibition ; Heal’s at their Mansard Gallery in Tottenham Court 
Road include an important section of early water-colours ; and the 
Guildhall are showing those which have been on tour to New 
Zealand and Australia under the aegis of the Empire Art Loan 
Exhibition Society. These last have come from the collections in 
provincial galleries and include some exceptionally fine works, though 
I had a feeling of ill balance in conveying the story of our water- 
colour art. One Francis Towne and two Constables (and those not 
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Old Lady seated at a Table. 
From the Exhibition at the Leger Galleries. 


By Lambert Doomer. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
An Excursion in Polemics 


WONDER if Lloyd’s have ever considered insurance from Third 

Programme risks. There must be moments of something 

between amazement and utter mystery in the minds of artists 
when they hear one of those wordy exegeses of their work: a 
flash of humility like that which caused Constable when one of 
his sketches was hailed with the rhapsodic ‘‘This is not drawing, 
it is inspiration” to reply simply: “I never knew it before. I 
meant it for drawing.’’ There is the recent case of Barbara 
Hepworth being expounded by Mr. David Lewis in a perfect 
spate of the very highest falutin about light and form and the 
“tactile sense of the eye,’”” and how she found in Italy that space 
was a form that stands between forms; but most of all how she 
arrived at the same point as the prehistoric Menantol monument 
in Cornwall, that monument where “a vertical monolith roughly 
rectilinear in shape stands on either side of an oval disk, the disk 
being pierced by a tunnel.” 

This comparison with the famous Cornish monument was too 
much, even for Geoffrey Grigson, who pointed out that these 
particular stones were displaced from their original position and 
scattered, and that the tunnelled one had been the porthole slab 
from a destroyed megalithic burial chamber; so that, whatever 
Barbara Hepworth was at, this was not a Celtic carving in which 
“light had been captured and imprisoned in a tunnel,’’ and however 
true it may be that “If you carve a hole through an ovoid, light 
will travel through the form and possess it outwardly and inwardly,” 
this had not been at all the idea. He went on to point out that if 
his henhouse tumbled down and grew by chance to look like a 
Sutherland it would not mean that the original carpenter who 
built this shelter for his chickens was motivated by the same 
aesthetics as the modern artist who arrived at the same form— 
more or less, and rather less than more. 

This controversion of ‘‘fact,’”’ of course, left untouched the more 
high-flown parts of the talk such as that which defended the 
sculptress against a charge of being lacking in humanism, by pointing 
out that “Her forms have always been figurative, or rather they 
have always been symbolical of figuration. Into the oval, for 
instance, might be read the womb, the female, the head, the world 
of ideas, and passivity. Into the monolith you might read the 
male and a proclamation of physicality.” One should add that if 
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the best) are scarcely sufficient among one hundred and 
sixty paintings, even though we can boast such a galaxy 
of good water-colourists. Neither did the Turners do 
him iustice, nor the Rowlandsons. My feeling, in fact, 
was that our best men were poorly represented and our 
second-rate people rather well. A certain number of 
those shown bore names which did not truly justify 
inclusion at all. An exhibition of this kind, which goes 
to the Dominions to represent this important phase of 
our art, demands very careful choosing, and this probably 
erred cn the side of catholicity. 


One other water-colour event of the month is the 
Memorial Exhibition of the work of D. S. MacColl at 
the Tate. We think of MacColl as an art critic, a doughty 
champion of the New English artists and a brilliant 
keeper of the Tate itself ; a fighter for Steer and the new 
men of the 1890's, whom at the end of his life he defended 
against the pretensions of the new men of the 1940's. 
Here in the hall of the gallery of which he was keeper 
from 1906 to 1911 his own delicate and scholarly water- 
colours seem very remote from this fighting spirit. 
They are, in fact, just a little tame despite their charm. 
It is, in fact, the urge to escape from this kind of politeness 
in all its manifestations in art which has led to the excesses 
of our restless century. MacColl himself, as we have 
seen, advocated an adventurousness which he did not 
practise ; but, probably because he was a sensitive crafts- 
man, eventually turned upon the anarchy and disregard 
of technique to which he had helped open the door. 


I believe that the wildest excesses of that anarchy 
have passed. 
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you were a contemporary highbrow critic you might read anything 
or everything. 


This abstract art in any guise is a delightful free-for-all to talk 
this sort of nonsense—‘‘my-eye-and-Betty-Martin,” to quote 
Grigson again. When another critic, Mr. Douglas Cooper, 
reviewed the Venice Biennale for the B.B.C. he ended his comments 
with a direct attack on this prevalent fashion for abstract art. 
“Let us be clear,” he said. ‘‘Absiract art is a convenient way of 
avoiding uncomfortable artistic problems No hope for art 
lies in this direction, and it is part of the irresponsibility of con- 
temporary criticism that too many writers are afraid to explode 
this nonsense.”” He referred gaily to ‘“‘the highly coloured vagaries 
of Matthew Smith and the rough hewn monoliths in wood and 
stone by Barbara Hepworth,” and claimed that they cast a poor 
light on the present state of art in England. 


Naturally something of an explosion followed. Victor Pasmore, 
who is one of the most recent converts to this style, accused him 
of the kind of reasoning we associate with the President and Council 
of the Roya! Academy. Whereupon he fell upon Pasmore who, 
he said, had always ‘“‘communicated a little rather badly’’ and now 
“has given up these unedifying achievements and has begun to 
plaster his canvases with carefully cut pages of newsprint surrounded 
by a few lines and dabs of paint.’” Whereupon Patrick Heron, 
that other abstract painter and considerably more than abstract 
critic, joined in the fray, accused Mr. Cooper of being “‘unfailingly 
destructive,’’ thought it was unfortunate that he should have been 
invited to review the Biennale, and opined that he “could not be 
expected to hold his own on the level of intelligent discussion with 
Mr. Pasmore.”’ 


Meantime this cult of the abstract in art continues to depict 
nothing on earth with less and less meaning and more and more 
wordy exposition. One master, Jackson Pollock of America, hailed 
by the authorities of the Museum of Modern Art and chosen as 
one of the representative American artists at the Venice Biennale, 
just puts his canvas on the floor and dribbles the paint on to it 
from a height straight out of the tubes. Needless to say, it produces 
a thoroughly abstract painting. But one wonders whether even 
that is any more footling than the dangerous-looking erection in 
bent iron by Reginald Butler, purchased for our enlightenment by 
the Tate Gallery and now displayed there among recent acquisitions. 
Maybe this ‘‘Woman’s Figure’ derives its inspiration from the 
early Iron Age meat-jacks of West Derbyshire. You never know 
unless the Third Programme tells you. 





THE ROYAL GIFTS OF FATH 


BY B. W. ROBINSON 


early age by the Arabian Nights and the stories of Solomon in the Old 

Testament is soon exploded by press photographs and accounts of the 
latter-day representatives of this almost extinct species. The blaze of jewels and 
the gold brocade have given way to the sober masterpieces of Savile Row; the 
labyrinth of the seraglio probably houses a museum or public library ; and the 
supreme power over the lives and properties of the people is now vested in a 
sedate assembly, constitutionally elected no doubt, and dressed in clothes of 
similar form but inferior cut to those of their master. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar, King of Persia from 1798 till his death in 1834, was 
the last of the old type, and a glance at the illustrations to this article will show 
that he amply fulfilled all the qualifications demanded by the most exacting readers 
of Eastern romances. Anxiety over Napoleon’s ambitions in the East was the 
cause of several English missions being sent to his court in the earlier years of 
his reign; and there exist in consequence excellent first-hand accounts of him 
from the pens of Sir John Malcolm, Sir William Ouseley, Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
and James Morier of Hajji Baba fame. 

“The Asylum of the Universe” certainly made a powerful personal impression 
upon all of them. Describing his mission of 1800—our first to the court of Persia 


Te idea of an Oriental potentate formed in the minds of most of us at an 





Fig. I (left). Fath ‘Ali Shah. 

Oil painting, life size, by 

Abdallah Khan. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 





‘ALI SHAH 


Fig. II (right). 


Travels, 1821.) 


Fath ‘Ali Shah. 
After a sketch from life by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter. 
piece to Sir Robert Ker Porter 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


(Frontis- 








since the reign 
of Charles II— 
Malcolm wrote : 
“He appeared to 
be above the 
middle size, his 
age little more 
than thirty, his 
complexion 
rather fair; his 
features were 
regular and fine, 
with an expres- 
sion denoting 
quickness and 
intelligence. 
His beard 
attracted much 
of our attention ; 
it was full, black, 
and glossy, and 
flowed to his 
middle. His 
dress baffled all description. The ground of his robes was white ; 

but he was so covered with jewels of an extraordinary size, and 
their splendour, from his being seated where the rays of the sun 
played upon them, was so dazzling, that it was impossible to 
distinguish the minute parts which combined to give such amazing 
brilliance to his whole figure.” Towards the end of their second 
interview the atmosphere became somewhat less formal. “I have 
heard a report which I cannot believe,”’ observed Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
“that your king has only one wife.’’ ‘‘No Christian prince can 
have more,” answered Malcolm. “O, I know that! but he may 
have a ‘little lady’.” “Our gracious king, George the Third,” 
the Envoy replied, perhaps a little stiffly, “is an example to his 
subjects of attention to morality and religion in this respect, as in 





every other.” ‘“‘This may all be very proper,” concluded His 
Majesty, laughing, “‘but I certainly should not like to be king of 
such a country.”” He might well laugh; his own establishment 
of “little ladies” numbered between eight hundred and a thousand, 
and his direct descendants were reckoned at no less than five 
thousand at the time of his death. 

Nine years later James Morier arrived at Teheran as private 
secretary to Sir Harford Jones, our ambassador, and the impression 
created on him was no less favourable. ‘‘The King is about 45 
years of age,”’ he writes. ‘He is a man of pleasing manners and 
an agreeable countenance, with an aquiline nose, large eyes and 
very arched eyebrows. . His voice has once been fine, and is 
still harmonious ; though now hollow, and obviously that of a 
man who has led a free life.” In 1810 Sir Gore Ouseley was 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
court of Persia, and reached Teheran in the following year with 
his younger brother William as his private secretary. The latter 
is equally enthusiastic, speaking of the “handsome and manly 
countenance”’ of the king, and inevitably expatiating on his jewels 
and his beard. But in the account of Sir Robert Ker Porter, who 
travelled from St. Petersburg to Teheran where he received the 
Order of the Lion and Sun in 1819, Fath ‘Ali Shah appears almost 
as a demi-god. “‘A shape as noble as his air,” “‘a merciful and 
liberal mind,” ‘“‘the finest contour of features,” “‘almost sublime 
dignity,” are phrases picked at random from his fulsome 
descriptions. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah was a great patron of art and letters, and was 
himself a poet of no mean ability. His immense personal vanity 
kept a number of court artists at work on portraits of himself, his 
numerous family, and his vast establishment of dancers, singers, 
and other ministers to the royal pleasures. These sometimes even 
took the form of reliefs carved on the rock-face in imitation of 
those of his illustrious Achaemenian and Sasanian predecessors. 
A typical example of this court art is Fig. I, painted by ‘Abdallah 
Khan, an artist who had also worked for "Aga Muhammad Shah, 
the previous king and founder of the Qajar dynasty. The original, 








THE ROYAL GIFTS OF FATH ‘ALI SHAH 


study of his dress revealed that he was undoubtedly a Persian ; 
he wears on his breast a jewel containing a miniature portrait 
recognizable as that of Fath ‘Ali Shah, and from his girdle hangs 
the jewelled tassel worn only by the Shah himself, his sons, and 
his representatives abroad. All these considerations make his 
identification with the Persian ambassador Mirza Abu’l Hasan 
Khan extremely probable. He was undoubtedly a considerable 
“lion” during his two visits to London in 1809-10 and 1819-20, 
and there may well have been a ready sale for a print of him. A 
long and highly flattering account of his appearance and behaviour, 
from the pen of Lord Radstock, was printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1820 (i. 119 ff.). The identification is further strength- 
ened by a comparison with his portrait by Sir William Beechey 
which was purchased by the East India Company for 250 guineas 
after it had hung in the Royal Academy of 1810. It can now be 
seen in the India Office. His portrait was again painted by Beechey 
for the Academy of 1811, “‘in the dress in which he was first intro- 
duced to His Majesty,” and Sir Robert Ker Porter mentions another 
by Lawrence and a bust by Bacon. 

The second royal gift illustrated (on front cover) is a dagger pre- 
sented by Fath ‘Ali Shah to Sir John Malcolm probably during his 
second mission in 1810, when the Order of the Lion and Sun was ins- 
tituted in his honour. The blade is a fine example of a craft in which 
Persians have always excelled, and the enamelling of the gold-cased 
sheath is of almost as high a standard as that on the East India 
Company’s dish. The stones, diamonds and rubies, with which 
the hilt is encrusted, do not appear to be of the best quality, but 
this impression may be due to the clumsy cutting and setting of 
them. The whole is very close to the dagger worn by the Shah 
himself in the portrait by ‘Abdallah Khan (Fig. I), except that in 
the royal weapon the sheath as well as the hilt is covered with 
precious stones. Many people, however, may find the enamelling 
preferable. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, as already mentioned, was in 1810 appointed 








Fig. III. Mirza Abu’l Hasan Khan, Persian Ambassador at 
the Court of King George III. Hand-coloured lithograph by 
Maxim Gauci (1774-1854). Victoria and Albert Museum. 


which is life-size, was obtained from the palace at Teheran when some 
alterations were being carried out there by Nasr al-Din Shah after his first 
European tour. In this, as in all other portraits of him by Persian artists, 
the monarch’s fine eyes, luxuriant beard, and elegant waist are heavily 
stressed ; and as they are equally noticeable in the “sketch from life” by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter (Fig. II), it must be admitted that the Shah’s vanity 
of his personal appearance was not without foundation. 

Tokens of the royal favour would naturally be in keeping with the dignity 
and magnificence of the donor. The solid gold dish illustrated (on front 
cover) weighs more than six pounds, and the enamelling, though perhaps not 
in the highest style of art by present standards, is of a very high technical 
excellence, and there can be no denying the magnificently impressive quality 
of the whole. The circumstances of its presentation are recorded in an 
English inscription engraved on the bottom of the dish: “‘A Token of Favor 
from His Majesty FATAH ALI SHAH King of Persia to the East India 
Company, presented to the Court of Directors assembled . . . by His 
Majesty’s Ambassador, His Excellency MIRZA ABUL HASAN KHAN 
on Friday the 18th of June 1819." The central design of the Lion and Sun 
of Persia, in painted enamel, is signed by Muhammad Ja‘far and dated 
1233 A.H. (1817). The “Sun” appears to be a portrait of one of the Shah’s 
“little ladies.” European influence is everywhere paramount, and there is 
even less genuine Persian quality in the decoration of this dish than in the 
large oil paintings such as that reproduced in Fig. I. In November, 1879, 
along with a vast and heterogeneous “‘collection of Indian Art and Manu- 
factures” (to quote the official inventory), the dish was “handed over by 
the India Office to the custody of the Science and Art Department of the 
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Committee of Council on Education . . . thenceforth to form a portion 
of the South Kensington Museum.” It was accordingly exhibited there, in A i Lye iy AS AL” 
the Indian Section, and amongst a mass of Indian jewellery, until about cnincmmcnia Th wl had [ie uy” | A alt) || 
1936. It was then withdrawn from exhibition, as not being of Indian work- = a ~ eel 
manship, and was stored away and neglected till a happy chance brought Fig. IV. Fath ‘Ali Shah entheoned, with three of 
it to light again last year. his ladies. Miniature painting from the Shahinshah 

At almost the same time, by a singular coincidence, the Victoria and Nama (MS Elliot 327, fol. 318a) presented to Sir 
Albert Museum acquired a hand-coloured lithograph by Maxim Gauci Gore Ouseley by Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1812. Bodleian 
(1774-1854) representing an ‘‘unknown oriental dignitary” (Fig. III). Closer Library, Oxford. 
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ambassador to the court of Fath ‘Ali Shah, and arrived at Teheran 
in November, 1811. In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is a 
sumptuous manuscript (Elliot 327) which the Shah presented to 
him, and from which the portrait reproduced in Fig. IV is taken. 
On the flyleaf is written: ‘“‘The History of the King of Kings 
(Shadhinshah Nama). This superb Manuscript was presented to 
His Excellency the Right Honble. Sir Gore Ouseley Bart. when 
Ambassador Extraordinary from His Majesty George III to the 
Court of Tehran, by His Majesty Fateh Ali Shah Kajar, King of 
Persia. This History of Fateh Ali Shah was composed by Fateh 
Ali Khan, Melik as Shoara, Poet Laureat. Tehran July 1812.” 

Another copy of this voluminous epic, which consists of no less 
than 33,000 couplets, was presented to the Emperor Francis I of 
Austria, and is in the old Royal Library at Vienna (No. 639 in 
Fliigel’s Catalogue). A third copy, of equal magnificence, in the 
India Office Library (No. 3442), was completed in 1810 under the 
eye of the Shah himself. All three copies are written in a fine 
nasta‘liqg hand and illustrated with numerous miniatures in the 
Europeanizing style of the time. These miniatures are uneven in 
quality, but the best of them may be the work of the court artist 
Mirza Baba, who was famous for his manuscript illustrations, and 
also painted one of the two large oil portraits of his royal master 
which hang in the India Office. 

The poet Fath ‘Ali Khan of Kashan came of distinguished 
ancestry, and his forebears had been governors of that city for 
several generations. It is related that he once passed an unfavour- 
able verdict on some of the Shah’s verses, and that the latter called 
him an ass and ordered him to be lodged in the stables. Soon 
afterwards the king again sent for him and asked his opinion upon 
another copy of royal verses. The poet walked off without a word. 
“Where are you going ?”’ cried the Shah. ‘Just back to the stables,” 
answered the undaunted laureate. Fath ‘Ali Shah was so pleased 
with his boldness that he ordered his mouth to be stuffed with 
sugar-candy, a high mark of favour. 

There must be very few people who have read the Shahinskah 
Nama from beginning to end, but it is clear from the miniatures 
that much of it is taken up with the campaigns of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
against the Russians, during which the monarch was attended by 
his poet laureate. Some of these miniatures strongly recall Morier’s 
description of a painting he saw in the Shah’s hall of audience. 
“On the left from the window,” he writes, “ is a large painting of a 
combat between the Persians and the Russians, in which the King 
appears at full length on a white horse, and makes the most con- 
spicuous figure in the whole composition. The Persians are, of 
course, victorious, and are very busily employed in killing the 
Russians, who seem to be falling a sufficiently easy prey; at a 
farther end of the scene is the Russian army drawn up in a hollow 
square, and firing their cannon and muskets without doing much 
apparent execution.” This description so closely fits several of the 
miniatures in the Bodleian manuscript that the artist who painted 
them may well have taken the palace mural as his model. It is 
painful to have to add that Persian victories during these campaigns 
were few and unimportart, and that several provinces were 
eventually ceded to Russia. 

Apart from a number of objects in His Majesty's collections 
at Windsor, there may well be other treasures, presented by this 
colourful monarch to members of the various English missions 
which waited upon him, still languishing in the obscurity of family 
possession. If so, it would be interesting to hear of them. Fath 
“Ali Shah may not have been a great king, but he was a great per- 
sonality—a picturesque character of a calibre becoming increasingly 
rare in this age of the Little (and Common) Man. These relics 
of his magnificence are a delight not only in themselves, but in 
that they bring before the mind’s eye the tall handsome figure, the 
majestic beard, and the blazing jewels of the last Persian monarch 
who (in appearance at least) could take his place on equal terms 
beside Darius, Shapur, or ‘Abbas the Great. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF MODERN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
One of the most valuable consignments of gold ever to leave 
the country was flown to Canada under armed escort on August 17th 
—400 ounces—an 18 ct. gold seven-piece tea and coffee service, one 
of the masterpieces of modern craftsmanship, and is to tour Canada 
and the United States. The service was inspired by the famous 
Windsor Service in Windsor Castle, dated 1738. 
The designer of the service is M. Piret and the craftsmen 
taking part were Ernest Podmore, Arthur Hudson, R. S. Baker, 
M.B.E., and the guiding spirit behind the enterprisz, Antony Adie. 
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Mosaic picture of the Colosseum, c. 1789, 10.3 ins. by 9.7 ins. 
Holburne of Menstrie Museum, Bath. 


brought from Rome to Ireland, to the house of a gentleman 

of Co. West Meath. It provided a record of the appearance 
of the monument at that time and, to judge by the fine quality 
of the contemporary gilt carved wood frame, was adequately prized 
by its first owner, whether or not he brought home also certain 
of the “Dark Masters.” Apparently unpretentious mementoes of 
travel of the nature of this pleasing souvenir were well regarded 
by tourists. 


I: the year 1789 this small mosaic picture of the Colosseum was 


It is quite small. The mosaic pieces, which are of varying 
shape and size, are pieced together to form a picture 10.3 by 9.7 
inches. They are based on a block of marble and inset to a depth 
of perhaps one third of an inch. The figures are comparatively 
successful. Painstaking workmanship, for instance, is apparent in 
the construction of the left-hand figure. The pattern of the man’s 
bright blue coat is formed by approximately seventy unusually 
small pieces, contained in an area of which the surface measurements 
are rather less than one-half by one-fifth of an inch. On an average 
there are indeed some hundred pieces to the square inch. Never- 
theless, representation of the scene is stiff and composition weak— 
defects which offset attractions of colour and surface. 


The opaque fragments of the mosaic are variously coloured. 
Five or six greens and a number of browns predominate ; the 
large area of the sky is a soft light blue, relieved by areas of light 
pinkish and very light brown clouds 


The work was done by a certain Jacques Raffaelli. His very 
agreeable trade label is still affixed to the back of the picture. 
Circular in shape, about the size of a crown piece and printed in 
brown ink, it reads: “Etude /de Mosaique de / Jaques Raffaelli / Place 
d’Espagne / a cote de la Rue/ Sint. Bastianel.”” The workshop, then, 
was most appropriately situated near the Villa Medici, in the Via 
di San Sebastiano by the Piazza di Spagna—“‘the part of Rome 
most frequented by strangers, both by reason of proximity to the 
Porta del Popolo and the near neighbourhood of the best lodgings, 
of which the principal are the Europa, the Citta di Londra and the 
house of Madama Rinaldini. In these almost all the noble travellers 
stay.’ RALPH FASTNEDGE. 





1 la parte di Roma piu frequentata dai forastieri, tanto perche e vicina 


alla porta del Popolo, quanto perche quivi, e nelle sue vicinanze si trovano le 
migliori locande, fra cui le principali sono quelle d’Europa, della Citta di Londra, 
e di Madama Rinaldini, nelle quali, alloggiano quasi tutti i nobili viaggiatori.”’ 
Ztinerario Istruttivo di Roma e delle sue vicinanze, compiled by Mariano Vasi, 
revised and brought up to date by Prof. A. Nibby; Rome, 1824; p. 272. 
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ROMANESQUE PAINTING IN THE AUSTRIAN PROVINCE OF 


CARINTHIA 


F all the extant examples of late Romanesque art in 
Austria, the wall paintings in the western gallery of the 


Cathedral of Gurk are the most important. The con- 
struction of the Cathedral in the form of a late Romanesque 
three-aisled Basilika was begun shortly after the foundation of 
the Bishopric of Gurk by the Archbishop of Salzburg in 1072 ; 
it was completed in about 1200. The architectonic qualities of 
the building are supremely impressive, the furnishings and orna- 
ment, whether executed in wood or stone carving or in fresco, are 
of first-rate importance, and yet it is beyond all doubt the frescoes 
in the gallery, originally used as the Bishop’s chapel, which re- 
present the climax of artistic achievement, not only in Gurk but 
in the whole wide area of the Austrian Alpine provinces. This 
gallery is placed over the porch between the twin western towers. 

Contemporary sources leave no doubt that the paintings date 
from about 1220. Their creator was a Meister Heinrich, but 
beyond the fact that he was a great artist, and so much is demon- 
strated by this masterpiece, nothing is known 
of him. Providence has been kind in preserving 
these frescoes for us in almost original condi- 
tion. The hazards of the years which have 
from time to time threatened them, have in 
fact wrought damage but left intact their 
grandiose unity, and the sparkling vitality of 
their detail. The most important point is, 
however, that they are completely unrestored 
in contrast to most frescoes of such early date. 
In the intensely vivid line drawing of the 
figures we are still able to sense the very 
personality of their creator. 

The philosophers of the Middle Ages 
developed an exclusive creed, based on per- 
sonal religious experience. Within this faith, 
all secular, and in particular intellectual interests 
were contained. The Holy Scriptures formed 
the framework of the philosophy and the whole 
effort of human intellectual endeavour was 
concentrated on their understanding and inter- 
pretation. Man strove to erect an edifice of 
knowledge, which contained the known world 
as in a vast dome, and from every point inside 
it, man’s comprehension was encompassed 
within the bounds of a vault extending away 
into impenetrable darkness. It is understand- 
able that such a sensitive means of expression 
as art could not break loose from so exacting 
an influence, the less so since precisely this 
theme of heavenly revelation represented the 
main and almost the only means of aesthetic 
expression. This unity of human life and 
spirit was inevitably reflected in the contem- 
porary art, not only in the method of expression, 
which without reference to the scale of the 
work of art was monumental, but also in the 
choice of subject and decorative scheme. In this connection we 
may observe that a page from an illustrated manuscript of the 
period possesses just that monumental power which we find in 
an extensive wall-painting covering many square feet of wall 
space. There are few other works of art of this period which 
achieve so perfect a unification of the various elements of pro- 
portion, construction and ornament as this chapel in Gurk. 

Its plan is rectangular, comprising two bays, and the whole 
of the available wall space is painted in fresco. The walls, 
window soffits, vaults and vaulting ribs, shafts and mouldings 
are, through the painted decoration, united in closely-knit 
harmony. The theme of the frescoes is the Transfiguration of 
Christ illustrated by a series of separate scenes. The treatment 
of the subject, although inevitably conforming to the conditions 
imposed by the construction of the chapel, is so conceived as to 
exploit to the full its possibilities. The subjects are as follows : 
On one side, Solomon’s throne (the Virgin Mary representing the 
true heavenly throne), surrounded by the Apostles, represented 
symbolically as lions, and the Christian virtues ; on the opposite 
side Christ Glorified. In the twin vaults are the earthly paradise 
with Adam and Eve (Fig. I), the Fall and the Expulsion, borne 


Fig, I. 





West gallery, from vault. 
Adam and Eve, c. 


BY DR. WALTER FRODL 
upon the four great rivers of Paradise, and the Heavenly Paradise 
with the figures of the Apostles and the symbols of the Evangelists, 
supported by the Prophets of the Old Testament. On the walls 
are those scenes from the Life of Christ in which His earthly 
power reached its supreme expression—the Adoration of the 
three Kings and the entry into Jertssalem—and a frieze of medal- 
lion heads representing male and female Saints (Fig. II). These 
last are present as witnesses for the Omnipotence of God and 
for His Revelation. The principal chord in the orchestration of 
colour is a lovely ultramarine which has unfortunately for the 
most part disappeared. In its place we now see the strong green 
of the ground colour which is alone preserved. This ground 
must originally have given the upper layer of blue a rich velvet- 
like depth. The colour scheme of the frescoes is answered by 
the deep red of the square clay tiles which cover the floor. Each 


of these tiles bears a remarkably well-preserved stamped ornament. 
spiritual basis and the composition. It 


So much for the 





GURK CATHEDRAL FRESCOES 


Fig. II. 
wall. 


West gallery, from side 


1220. A saint, ¢c. 1220. 


should not, however, be assumed that the artist was alone respon- 
sible for the whole, since the complicated theological relationships 
which connect the various elements and which for the sake of 
clarity are explained by numerous inscriptions, must have been 
worked out by professional theologians. The planning of many 
of the larger fresco series even in later periods was incidentally 
also executed by theological experts. The great achievement of 
Meister Heinrich lies in the magnificent and impassioned spirit 
in which he has interpreted the design, a spirit which at that 
time knew no parallel. 

The style of the XIIth century developed from the school 
of painting which is named after the Emperor Otto, a style which 
in its later stages, while achieving superb decorative effect, tended 
to fall into excessive abstraction. The line drawing was restless, 
vital, dynamic, ecstatic in its mode of expression; the figures 
were represented as spiritual symbols. One must concede that 
the individual parts were related by a certain geometrical con- 
struction, yet there was no suggestion of plastic values or solidity. 
The XIIth century brought a basic change and introduced a 
calmer, clearer mode of expression. Figure subjects became live 
and vigorous, and lost that aesthetic remoteness which had 
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reduced them to mere symbols. They were realistic, and, in so 
far as such a conception can be applied to Romanesque art, 
naturalistic. The movement which began early in the XIIth 
century might be described as a form of Renaissance, the object 
of which was to grasp the external nature of reality but not the 
problems which lay behind. The process can be summarised as 
follows: During the earlier period, the aesthetic ideal was 
expressed in the interpretation of the spiritual significance of 
both objects and figures, and this ideal was achieved by methods 
which were graphic rather than pictorial. There followed an 
epoch which set itself an ideal that was precisely opposite. The 
painting of the XIIth century reached its finest expression in a 
monumental quality, which though inspired by a natural urge 
remained within the bounds of formal art. It is a free and 
pictorial style which betrays the influence which came in waves 
westwards from Byzantium. That this influence was especially 
strong in the Bishopric of Salzburg is not surprising since Salzburg 
was politically a stronghold of Rome and of Papal interests 
against the Emperor. The strongest outposts of Byzantirie art 
were in fact in Italy, and it is understandable that such works as 





Fig. III. 
BERG. Romanesque fresco, c. 1130. 


FRIESACH, PETERS- Fig. IV. 


the mosaics of Aquileia, of Torcello and in the Cathedral of St. 
Mark in Venice would not only have aroused the greatest interest 
but would also have exercised a considerable influence in the West. 
Doubtless the Archbishops of Salzburg, when they undertook 
the building of their metropolitan church, introduced craftsmen 
and mosaic artists from Venice who brought new life to the 
indigenous art. (The Cathedral was consecrated in 1127. 
Unfortunately, no trace of its structure has survived and our 
knowledge of it is therefore restricted to literary sources.) In 
Carinthia, where the archbishopric of Salzburg owned extensive 
estates, sufficient remains of their art forms have survived for 
us to be able to appreciate their importance and monumental 
force. In the keep of the archiepiscopal castle of Friesach is a 
wall-painting of the bishop Saint Romanus (Fig. III), which 
bears all the characteristics of XIIth century art. The figure, in 
spite of the absence of modelling, is truthfully rendered; its 
visible corporeal power is truly monumental in significance. 
Only a brief period separates this fresco from the wall-paintings 
in the little church of Maria Wérth. They consist of figures of 
the Apostles painted on the apse walls behind the altar (Fig. IV). 
Their structure strikes a new note; on the one hand they are 
more primitive and betray a very provincial hand, on the other 
their vitality springs from a style which was based on the con- 
temporary school of illuminated manuscripts. They seem, in 


MARIA WORTH, 
WINTER CHURCH. Fresco from 
apse wall, representing the Apostles, 
c. 1150. 


fact, to be drawn rather than painted, an effect which is heightened 
by the limited palette of the artist—red, ochre, black and white 
only being used. Some of the details do actually appear in a 
famous mid-XIIth century manuscript, the Antiphony of St. 
Peter, in Saizburg; they demonstrate beyond doubt the close 
relationship between the wall-paintings and the works of the 
manuscript school. In spite of a certain primitive freedom in 
treatment, it still achieves a grandiose scale. 

Amongst the most important works of art in Austria is the 
tiny stained-glass panel (13 x 39 cm.) of St. Mary Magdalen 
from Weitensfeld in Gurktal—not far from Gurk in Carinthia 
(Fig. V). In spite of its minute proportions, we also find in 
this panel that same feeling for grandeur of effect of which the 
artists of the period were so supremely capable. Apart from an 
acute understanding for proportion and balance, the factors 
which mainly dominate the composition and execution of the 
work are solemnity, peace and symmetry. The colours (green 
garment, red head covering, yellow Nimbus) are well balanced 
and restrained as is the poise of the figure. The Antiphony 
referred to above provides an almost identical prototype for this 
glass-painting also and thus connects it with 
the culture of Salzburg. While the art of 
Salzburg during the first half of the XIIth 
century attained an important level of achieve- 
ment, during the second half the effect of the 
wars, in which the city was so considerably 
engaged, was such as to confine creative art to 
book illumination. 

After this relatively naturalistic style of 
painting had dominated for about a century, a 
new development became apparent, which can 
be traced back to a variety of sources: Its 
spiritual cause was an intensification of theo- 
logical speculation, aimed at so ordering the 
laws of the Holy Scripture as to construct a 
consistent code, in which each section contri- 
buted to the completion of the whole; i.e., 
the dogma that the truth of every event and 
every paragraph in the Bible could be demon- 
strated by reference to preceding and following 
sections of the text. The vast mystical dome 
of the Catholic Church which has already been 
referred to in this article, developed so as to 
leave no single gap which might admit a doubt, 
however small. This endeavour to achieve an 
interrelationship between events and dogmas 
had also its influence on art and expressed 
itself, first and foremost, in the composition of 
the great decorative schemes which were the 
basis of church fresco painting. To mention 
only a few examples from widely-separated 
districts, Reichenau, Regensburg, Schwarz- 
rheindorf near Bonn, and Hocheppan in the 
South Tirol. In Gurk, which is the latest in 
date of the monuments discussed here, we find 
in addition to this intense spiritual virtuosity, 
an aesthetic sensitiveness which was precisely 
the opposite of the foregoing style of the XIIth century, and which, 
moreover, was born into a milieu of extreme abstraction. No 
one would now question the essential difference between the 
culture of Northern and Southern Europe or the frequently 
demonstrated fact that one or other predominated—not of course 
in regular order, but nevertheless in a certain rhythmical 
progression. 

The Northern approach to art was essentially abstract. This 
attitude can be illustrated by the characteristic linear ornament 
on the jewellery and household utensils of the Nordic peoples ; 
it survived into the Gothic period, and can be recognised in the 
tracery of the Gothic cathedrals; it reappeared in Durer’s 
experiments in design and from time to time even influenced 
Baroque ornament. It can be said that in the North the aesthetic 
aim was to render objects and figures as symbols, whereas the 
ideal in the Mediterranean area was realistic reproduction. In 
the South painting was materialistic and tactile, and the principal 
aim of the artist was to achieve the highest degree of naturalism 
in the reproduction of objects and figures, which at the same 
time included a certain element of idealism and ennoblement. 

The historical and traditional bonds between these two 
distinct cultural areas were nevertheless so strong that neither 
could exist long without the other. The swing of the pendulum 
was sometimes faster and sometimes slower but remained subject, 
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Fig. V. Stained-glass win- 
dow, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Weitensfeld, c. 1160. 


as it were, to the laws of physics ; this implies that in the history 
of art the reactions have followed each other with a certain rhythm. 

The monumental and tactile quality of XIIth century painting 
which drew its inspiration from the South was followed now by 
a movement originating in the Northern cultural area. This 
new development was the product of a speculative spirit, which 
is an essential factor in the spiritual make-up of the Nordic 
peoples, and of a passionate search for the solution of metaphysical 
problems. Naturally the achievements of previous generations 
remained but were obscured to some extent by new aesthetic 
standards. The fundamental monumental quality, which con- 
stitutes almost the spiritual basis of the whole of mediaeval art, 
was preserved. On the other hand, under the influence of the 
more rapid and expressive line drawing of the figures, a hitherto 
unknown impression of movement appeared. This trend went 
so far that line drawing began to pursue an independent course 
of evolution and the figures were treated merely as a pretext for 
this virtuosity of drawing. Thus, the complicated nature of the 
theological programme at Gurk, referred to above, is reflected 
in the sensitive and nervous tension of the line drawing in the 
frescoes. This impression is strengthened as a result of their 
present state, for the upper surface is imperfect and in many 
places the red line drawing, which the painter applied directly 
on the surface of the chalk plaster before it was fully dry, as a 
basis for his subsequent polychrome painting, is laid bare. We 
can as a result almost see the artist at work, and feel in this lively 
line drawing the warmth of his hand. The style of which this 
work is an example has received the name of “*Zackenstil.”” It 
developed in the first decades of the XIIIth century and died 
away between 1280 and 1290. It did not, however, long retain 
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Fig. VI. Friesach Parish Church, stained-glass 
window—The Wise Virgin, c. 1280. the 


IN CARINTHIA 


the wonderful vitality of its early 
years. The most important ex- 
amples are to be found in Saxony 
and the Lower Rhineland. 

Nevertheless, this style is no- 
where represented by so brilliant 
an example as that of the frescoes 
at Gurk, which display the inspira- 
tion and mastery of a great artist. 
In spite of the fundamentally 
solemn presentation of the figures 
as symbols of supernatural forces, 
they display a vigorous rhythm 
which appears in the wonderful 
curves of the nude figures of Adam 
and Eve in the scene of the Earthly 
Paradise as well as in the angles 
and folds of the drapery. These 
folds appear to have a glass-like 
sharpness ; they dash against the 
ground and rebound in every 
direction. At the same time the 
faces possess an ideal beauty; the 
simple drawing which gives such 
nobility to the eyebrows, nose, 
mouth and cheeks, repeats that 
knightly melody which created in 
the XIIIth century the classical 
period of mediaeval poetry. 

It would be astonishing if this 
superb work had failed to influence 
the art of Carinthia. Its style is 
often described as Mannerist and 
in so far as its strong vein of 
abstraction is characteristic of a 
late style, in which previous 
developments appear in a sub- 
limated form, this view is not 
unjustified. It was in fact a form 
of linear expressionism, which lost 
all force as soon as the creative 
hand which filled it with life 
failed. The outer form remained, 
but its power of conviction was 
gone. 

In a church in Friesach (Car- 
inthia) there is a_ stained-glass 
window representing the story of 
Wise and Foolish Virgins 

(Fig. VI). Between the frescoes 

at Gurk and these female figures 
whose draperies show the last tremors of the “Zackenstil,’’ a 
clear line of connection can be traced. 

On the other hand, the fresh inspiration has departed, the 
forms have become weary, the art which we call Gothic is becoming 
apparent. In Gothic art line long continued to play a dominant 
role, but in a different sense, as the artist exploited this mode of 
expression to explore the secrets of nature of whose existence the 
eyes of mankind were gradually becoming aware. 
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REMBRANDT 


With three notable exceptions, the pictures to be seen at the 
Rembrandt Exhibition being held in the National Gallery of Scotland 
during the Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama, 
come from collections in Great Britain, and include the famous 
“‘Shipbuilder and his wife’’ and three other works, graciously lent 
by His Majesty the King, and the National Gallery’s ‘“‘An Old Man 
as St. Paul.” The pictures from abroad are the so-called 
“‘Rembrandt’s Brother’ (Mauritshuis, The Hague), the portrait of 
Rembrandt’s son “‘Titus dressed as a friar’”’ (Rijksmuseum, Amster- 
dam), and the superb ‘Family Group” from Brunswick. 

Many of the pictures included in this exhibition have not been 
seen by the public since cleaning has restored them more or less 
to their original state. No paintings have suffered more than 
Rembrandt’s from the obscuring layers of varnish and dirt with 
which time and earlier generations have endowed them and no paint- 
ings emerge more radiant when these are removed. 
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Repairs and Restorations to Antique Silver 


) 


BY COMMANDER G. E. P. HOW, R.N. (Ret 
HE majority of silver collectors seem to think that 
because a piece bears antique marks it must be in 
original, untouched condition. Many quite ex- 

perienced collectors are devoid of appreciation of the 

quality, colour or surface of a piece of silver, and, so far 
as condition is concerned, if repairs are not conspicuous 
they are satisfied. 

It is obvious that it must be legal to repair a damaged 
piece of silver, provided the laws prohibiting the addition 
of metal without rehall-marking are observed ; a well- 


executed small repair could not possibly be detected even 





Figs. 


I and II. George III mug showing embossed 
decoration and engraving when purchased. 


by the expert, and, unless the piece has been electro- 
plated, the collector himself should be able to spot a 
major repair or one that is badly done. The question 
of restoration is somewhat different. Though the ex- 
perienced professional can generally see, or at least 
suspect, restoration on a major scale, many collectors do 
not appreciate how much can be done to a piece of silver 
without offending against any law, and frequently pay top 
prices for obviously restored pieces under the impression 
that they are in untouched, original condition. 

When considering the legality of restorations to 
antique silver it is as well to bear in mind that the laws 
regulating the hall-marking of silver were made primarily 
with intent to protect the public from the purchase of 
inferior metal, and to ensure that silver was sent to the 
Hall for marking during those periods when there was 
a duty on wrought plate. When these laws were revised 
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by the Gold and Silver Wares Act of 1844 there were 
few, if any, collectors of antique plate, and consequently 
the revisions were made without regard to the interests 
of the collector. Later revisions would appear equally 
to have disregarded the fact that collectors of old silver 
are far more concerned with the condition of the object 
than they are with the fineness of the metal out of which 
it is fashioned. 

It has always been legal to put an inscription on a 
piece of silver, and, conversely, it has always been legal 
to remove an old inscription, and, if so desired, replace 





it with another one. The same applies to coats of arms 
and decoration. If you want to make your silver plain 
the operation is generally not very difficult, certainly not 
as difficult as imitating old decoration or old engraving 
in a convincing manner, and there is nothing illegal in 
either procedure. Round about the 1740’s a very large 
percentage of utility silver was decorated with light 
embossing, this particular form of decoration being much 
copied during the reign of Victoria, and at both periods 
a large amount of plain silver of earlier date was similarly 
embossed to conform to the current taste. 

Of recent years, so great has been the demand for 
plain silver that I have seen a considerable number of 
objects of the 1740 period with the original decoration 
hammered out to make them more saleable, although but 
few, if any, similar objects were left undecorated at the 
time they were made. By no stretch of the imagination 
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can this be called restoration. Personally I would call 
it desecration, and, though it is perfectly legal, I would 
most strongly advise collectors to beware of buying plain 
silver bearing the hall-marks of a period when it was 
customary to decorate almost everything. But what is 
the position with regard to pieces which were originally 
plain but which now bear decoration? To remove this 
later decoration is legal, and surely, if it is possible to 
do so, it is right to restore such pieces to their original 
condition. 

Restoration of this sort is not always easy. Decorating 
by engraving entails removal of metal which is frequently 
deeply cut; this form of decoration can seldom be 
hammered out. To obliterate deep engraving it must 
either be filled with solder, or stoned out, that is to say, 
ground out; if the former method is employed, unless 





Fig. III. 
hammered flat and engraving hammered and stoned. 


The mug with handle removed, decoration 


the piece is afterwards plated or gilded, the solder can 
always be detected by the experienced eye and shows up 
clearly to anyone when the piece is dirty ; if the latter 
method is employed it means the removal of much metal 
which will almost inevitably leave the stoned parts thin 
and tinny. By neither of the above processes is the form 
of the vessel altered, though the surface, and generally 
the colour, are very seriously affected. Where a piece 
has been embossed, that is to say decorated by hammering 
out from the inside without removal of metal, the matter 
is different. Embossing can be hammered back and a 
flat surface re-obtained. It will be appreciated that, 
though by this process no metal is actually lost, the 
original thickness of the metal will inevitably have been 
reduced, and the size of the vessel or object consequently 
enlarged. In the case of a vessel such as a teapot, not 
only will the capacity be increased, but the body of the 
pot will almost certainly have grown somewhat in height, 
and only a most highly skilled craftsman will be able to 
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refashion the teapot without considerable distortion from 
its original shape. Generally, it will either bulge where 
it should not, or be too tall, or the line of the lid will 
not conform to the line of the body. The experienced 
eye can frequently detect such a piece on line alone at 
a distance of several yards. 

An object such as a flat salver, which to the uninitiated 
might appear to be a simple thing to deal with, is actually 
much more tricky. Light engraving can be, and gener- 
ally is, stoned out, the shape or size of the salver being 
in no way altered, but, if embossing has to be hammered 
out, though the metal of the salver is stretched the edges 
are held by the rim, and unless this is cut off and soldered 
on afterwards the salver will bulge and probably go 
‘ping pong’ when pressed in the centre. In the case of 
a tankard or mug it often happens that parts only have 





Fig. IV. The mug with handle replaced and the surface 
polished. 


been embossed or engraved ; removal of the latter by 
stoning almost inevitably creates a thin patch which can 
be detected by pressure with the thumb, but in the case 
of the former, unless the whole tankard is hammered 
uniformly, thus heightening the drum equally all round, 
a bulge will occur, and this, in a straight-sided tankard, 
I should have thought would have indicated to anyone 
that something was amiss. But I have seen such a 
tankard illustrated in an American paper and described 
as a ‘bulged tankard,’ with attention drawn to the 
beautiful bulge in the front ! 

The above points may seem difficult to the beginner, 
but I do not see that there is any real excuse for even a 
beginner who is interested in his subject to spend a lot 
of money on silver without being able to appreciate 
quality, surface and colour. Any piece which has been 
much restored in the manner described above will 
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inevitably have lost quality and cannot be first-class. In 
fact, as a general rule, the quality of such pieces is re- 
markably poor. Even if the apparent quality has been 
greatly improved by the vicious practice of electroplating, 
the beginner still has surface and colour to go by, and 
examination of old silver in our salerooms and shops 
should very soon teach him the difference between a 
genuine old surface that has not been over-polished, an 
untouched modern surface and a faked ‘antique’ surface. 
To learn about colour, fire-marks, etc., he must handle 
the objects either in daylight or by fluorescent lighting. 
Ordinary electric light, particularly if bright, can be most 
misleading. 

I maintain that restoration by removal of added 
decoration should remain legal even if it were possible 
to make it illegal. The collector must learn at least the 
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Figs. V and VI. The mug after being electroplated. 
elements of his subject and accept some risks. He should 
try to train his eye to appreciate line so as to recognize 
when a piece is not in its true form, and he must learn 
about surface, colour and quality. If, with a thorough 
knowledge of these things, he still buys a piece from 
which decoration has been removed in the belief that it 
is in original condition, well, provided it has not been 
electroplated, good luck to the man who has done the 
job, he must be a great craftsman. 

There are many examples of restoration, not referred 
to in this article, which no one could detect and at which 
I do not think even the most pedantic could quibble. 
To quote but one : as mentioned in my Notes on Antique 
Silver, No. 5, amongst a lot of family silver I purchased 
a fine Irish potato ring, bearing Dublin marks of about 
1760. About 1860, the English owner had wished to 
make it more imposing by putting it on three tall scroll 
feet. In accordance with the law, the feet being additions 
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of metal, it was then submitted to Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
and the feet duly assayed and marked. As the potato 
ring bore Dublin marks and had not previously passed 
the London Assay Office, it too was assayed, and it too 
was hall-marked with London marks, without, however, 
obliterating the early Dublin marks. I submitted this 
object to Goldsmiths’ Hall with a request that the added 
feet should be dropped off and the late London marks 
obliterated from the potato ring as being out of place 
and unnecessary. This procedure Goldsmiths’ Hall very 
kindly agreed to, and the piece was duly returned to me 
in its original condition and with its original marks. 

It would be satisfactory from every point of view if 
Goldsmiths’ Hall could exercise control over all restora- 
tion, as I think almost anyone would agree that ‘reason- 
able restoration’ can be much abused. For example, a 





Compare with condition when purchased, depicted in Figs. I and II. 


plain Queen Anne circular pepper-pot, originally fashioned 
of comparatively thin metal, and then decorated at a 
later date, may become so weak in process of restoration 
that the restorer finds it advisable to refashion his piece 
in the still rarer octagonal form. To my mind this alters 
the character of the ware and should be illegal, but I 
appreciate that it would be extremely difficult for the 
authorities to differentiate between legal restoration and 
illegal restoration, or even to determine with certainty 
that the character of a piece had been altered, as, to an 
experienced craftsman, there is very little difficulty 
attendant upon converting a circular object into an 
octagonal one, thereby gaining both strength and rarity. 

Even if the authorities could exercise control over 
restoration they could scarcely be expected to adjudicate 
upon good or bad craftsmanship and must inevitably pass 
as legally saleable objects which no knowledgeable col- 
lector would consider purchasing. The Silver Advisory 
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Committee at the Antique Dealers’ Fair is in a far stronger 
position in matters of this sort ; I speak without authority 
as, Owing to illness, I no longer serve on this Committee, 
but, quite apart from what is legally unsaleable, which 
naturally they have to turn out, they are authorized in 
the interests of the Fair to ask an exhibitor to withdraw 
any piece which in their opinion is unworthy of inclusion 
in the Fair, into which category come pieces which have 
been cbviously or badly restored, or so repaired as to 
make them of little merit. This at least constitutes some 
protection for the buying public at the Fair, though in 
the glaring lights of Grosvenor House and the limited 
time available for examination not even the Advisory 
Committees, with the best intentions in the world, could 
be expected to spot every piece. 

I could write at great length on this subject, and 
illustrate many pieces which, restored in one way or 
another, have come to my notice, but for the time being 
at any rate I think I have said enough to indicate to 
collectors that they require a far greater knowledge of 
their subject than the mere ability to decipher hall-marks 
if they wish to avoid the purchase of objects, which, to 
the expert eye, have obviously been much restored. Even 
if they are prepared to include restored objects in their 
collection, which is a perfectly reasonable thing to do, 
they should be able to spot them for themselves, and 
should never pay a top price for them. 

To illustrate this article without possibility of dispute 
about the illustrations, or argument as to what has been 
done, I have specially purchased at auction in London 
a George III mug, which, obviously originally plain, has 
been decorated in Victorian times and inscribed and 
dated March 18th, 1840. 

Illustrations I and II show the mug in the condition 
when purchased, heavily embossed and with an engraved 
inscription on the front. 

No. III shows this mug in process of having the 
decoration and engraving removed. The handle has been 
taken off, the decoraticn hammered flat and the engraving 
hammered and stoned. 

No. IV shows the mug after completion of this 
perfectly legal operation ; the handle replaced and the 
surface polished. The photograph has been specially 
taken to show the resultant blotchy ‘fire-marks,’ which 
can generally be detected, however highly polished the 
object may be, provided it is breathed upon heavily. By 
annealing the object several times, that is to say, heating 
it and cooling it, your expert craftsman can greatly reduce 
these fire-marks, but this, and even removal of all traces 
of decoration, is an unnecessary labour and expense if 
the vicious practice of electroplating is to be adopted 
before the object is put on the market. In the above 
process the mug gained in height approximately } in. 
and lost in weight approximately 15 dwt., that is to say, 
* oz. troy. As here illustrated, it is a tinny object, and, 
though the fire-marks could be much reduced, no know- 
ledgeable collector would buy it at any price ; but it is 
good enough for export, or for the cheap home market. 

Nos. V and VI show this mug after it has been 
electroplated, with a consequent addition of metal 
amounting to 10 dwt., i.e. } oz. troy, thus obliterating 
final traces of the decoration, covering up the fire-marks, 
and greatly adding to the solidity and apparent ‘quality’ 
of the mug (more weight could be added by further 
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plating). In this condition, although it will appear over- 
polished, detection of what has actually occurred is 
almost impossible even for the expert, unless he is able 
closely to study the object under favourable conditions, 
and even then he may not be certain. Admittedly the 
added metal is pure silver, and thus the fineness of the 
metal throughout is enhanced, but who wants an object 
such as this, which sooner or later is bound to declare 
itself, however ‘fine’ the metal, or however much it shines ! 

The hall-marks, being on the base, are still perfect, 
as the bottom was not affected by the ‘restoration’ of 
the mug and the underneath has not been plated over. 

The cost of the work entailed in restoration of this 
sort may well prove unprofitable on an object of as little 
value as this George III mug, but it would obviously 
be highly profitable on an object such as, shall we say, 
a Queen Anne teapot. 

The practice of electroplating has been general for 
many years, and large quantities of silver thus treated 
are continually passing through the market. Whatever 
the attitude of the authorities may have been in the past, 
I maintain that the addition of metal involved, however 
small, is technically illegal. It is my considered opinion 
that even at this late date, and in spite of the inevitable 
difficulties which must ensue, the practice should be 
stopped, and any such pieces appearing on the open 
market should be seized by the authorities. 
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A DUTCH OR FRENCH CHAIR 

I never dreamt that my appeal to inform me of other specimens 
of the chair, illustrated on page 5 of the July number of APoLLo 
and described on page 6, should be answered so promptly. Miss 
Louisa Dresser, curator of the Worcester Art Museum at Worcester 
(Mass.), draws my attention to a similar chair included in the Ellis 
Bequest to that museum. Mr. Calvin S. Hathaway, associate 
curator of the Cooper Union Museum of the Arts of Decoration at 
New York, describes the chair as French, late XVIIth century, 
whereas I found some liberty to call the similar chair “probably 
Dutch.” How to reconcile these apparently contrasting opinions ? 
Do both chairs originate from the same set ? I doubt it, because the 
frame of one chair is decorated in the border and the other specimen 
is plain. Furthermore, the finial on the stretchers has a slightly 
different form and the knees of the Worcester specimen are gad- 
rooned, while the Amsterdam chair has festoons on them. Not 
knowing the measurements of the Worcester chair takes away the 
possibility of further comparison. However, belonging to the 
same set or not, they are both derived from the same pattern. 
French or Dutch pattern? Hardly possible to choose between the 
two. I wrote in my article: ‘““The decoration is Louis XIV as 
introduced in the Netherlands by Daniel Marot.’”” Now Marot 
was a born Frenchman (1661-1752), son of an architect and engraver 
at the court of Louis XIV, who—being a Protestant—came to the 
Netherlands after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, whereby 
religious liberty was promised to the French Protestants by Henri IV 
about a hundred years earlier. So the relations with French court 
cabinet makers were very strong. Professor Ozinga’ in the first 
line calls our attention to Jean I. Berain. 

I have discussed the matter with Mr. Th. Lunsingh Scheurleer, 
curator of the applied arts department of the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam. He mentioned other chairs of our type at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and the Cleveland Museum. He too would 
call the Rijksmuseum chair tentatively Dutch on a French pattern 
on account of the workmanship being so much alike to that of the 
decoration and furniture of the castle “de Voorst” near Zutphen 
in Holland (burnt in 1944), built and decorated by Daniel Marot. 
The chairs must decidedly not be called English, can hardly be 
ascribed to France, so Holland must remain the best guess until 
perhaps sometime the circumstances at a new find of some or one 
of them or archivalian informations give us definite proof. 

I am sorry not to be able to be more positive, but as interest has 
been aroused, truth will come out sometime ! 

Dr. L. J. F. WiJSENBEEK. 
'Prof. Dr. M. D. Ozinga, Daniel Marot, The Hague, 1938. 





A New Use for 
the XVIIIth 
Century Sideboard 
BY JACK GILBEY 


T seems that originally 
the sideboard was just 

a plain table used as an 
accessory to a larger trestle 
table during the service of 
meals. 

About the middle of 
the XVIth century it be- 
came a more important 
ornament in England, and 
drawers and doors were 
added to its structure after 
the manner of the cre- 
dences and sideboards in 
use in France and Italy at 
that time. In the following 
century Italy was produc- 
ing double-bodied cabinets, 
the upper part of which 
provided for the display of 





tankards and plates on open Fig. I. Sheraton mahogany serpentine shaped sideboard inlaid and crossbanded. One 
shelves. A style rather simi- centre drawer over a shaped apron, one deep drawer on either side. Stands on tapered legs. 
lar to this is to be seen Original brass handles. Circa 1790. Length 4 ft. Depth 1 ft. 10 in. 


in England to-day in the 

Welsh dresser. Later on in the XVIIth century the essential part of the sidewall composition consisted of 

sideboard underwent another change and the fashion additional narrow cabinets in which were kept silver, 

was for a long, narrow shape with shallower drawers; plates and liquor. Later on in this century these addi- 

this continued into the middle of the XVIIIth century tions were combined into one piece and designers were 

under Adam and Chippendale, except that now an _ busy fashioning sideboards with simple bow or serpentine 
curves, such as the two Sheraton examples that 
illustrate this article. 

It is the very simplicity of their design, 
their compactness, and their beautifully faded 
colour that make these two pieces so desirable 
and so adaptable. Strange to relate, they no 
longer serve the purpose for which they were 
originally intended, as instead of being placed in 
their rightful positions in the dining-room they 
now adorn my study. 

The larger piece, Fig. I, came from Bath, 
but even this one is of moderate size, as its 
width is only 4 ft., its greatest depth 1 ft. ro in., 
and its height 3 ft. It stands beneath a painting 
by John Ferneley immediately on the right of 
the mantelpiece where it shows to advantage as 
one enters the room. Besides its gracefulness 
of design it has for me a far greater value in 

_ that on those wonderful occasions when Holy 
"| Mass is solemnised in my study this table serves 
as an altar. Draped with a white linen cloth, 
its surface is just sufficient to accommodate the 

altar stone, the crucifix, the two candles, the 

altar cards and a small missal, while in height 





Ma aan it is exactly correct. For this purpose, however, 

: the sideboard is moved and placed in front of a 

Fig. II. An unusual small Sheraton mahogany sideboard. Length tall bookcase which provides a more suitable 
2 ft. 10 in. Depth 1 ft. 65 in. Height 2 ft. 6} in. 1790-1810. background. 


[Continued on page 78 
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The Centenary Exhibition at the Brighton Pavilion 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE interior of the Brighton Pavilion (which is a fantastic monument 

of the Regency age) has been so much revived by skilful restoration 

and cleaning that it is returning to its original state as a flamboyant 
oriental palace, having affinities with the romantic poetry of this period. 
Until recently the comparison of the rooms, full of colour and gilding, to 
a parterre of flowers would have been singularly inapposite. They were 
“forlorn and degraded by popular festivals” and masked in an accumulation 
of sombre over-painting and varnish. The change is startling in some 
rooms ; in the entrance hall, the dark green paint has been removed, and 
the original colour scheme of two shades of pink restored. On the walls 
of the music room, which are painted with views of Chinese scenes in 
yellow and gold on a crimson ground, the decoration had become un- 
distinguishable under darkened varnish and repainting, but it has been 
almost completely cleaned. 

The present centenary festival and exhibition commemorates the 
revival of the Pavilion after its dismantling in 1846-7, fcllowed by an 
auction sale, and its purchase by the town of Brighton in 1850. The 
display of furniture, porcelain and metalwork at present shown, does not 
attempt tc recreate the furnishings of the rooms during the occupation 
of George IV; but the aim has been to enliven these interiors with the 
aid of contemporary furniture within the loose federation of styles which 
constitutes ‘Regency.’ 





Fig. I. Chinese porcelain pagoda (one 
of a pair). Yung Chéng. 


There was a large element of Chinese taste 
during the Regency which owed something to 
the Prince’s personal taste, and the Chinese 
paper-hangings in the saloon were part of the 
decoration introduced by him in 1802. Among 
the authentic Chinese objects in the music room 
were four green and gold pagodas, each fifteen 
feet high, resting on bases of blue porcelain. 
Two similar pagodas stood on either side of the 
fireplace. There was a lament (in an account 
of the Pavilion) for the loss of these pagodas, 
but one pair has lately returned (Fig. I) to its 
old setting. This pair dates from the reign of 
the Empero. Yung Chéng (1725-1735). Among 
pieces that may have once furnished the Pavilion 
is a cabinet and bookcase (Fig. III) in black and 
gold japan, in which the framework is in 
Fig. II. Rosewood cabinet. imitation bamboc. The cupboard doors enclose 
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Fig. III. 


sets of shallow drawers. In one piece exhibited (Fig. IT) 
Chinese enrichments are used to decorate a rosewood 
cabinet in which the frieze is inset with a series of small 
Chinese paintings on glass, within mother-of-pearl sur- 
rounds. The tapered balusters at the angles are gilt, and 
the top is formed as a slab of black marble. A small 
cabinet which rests on this structure is flanked by columns 
in the Egyptian taste, and is decorated on the front and 
sides with groups of Chinese paintings on glass. 
Besides examples of the Regency version of the 
Chinese taste, some pieces belonging to the middle years 
of the XVIIIth century have been included, such as the 
pair of carved and gilt mirrors from Stanmer House. 
The frames of these are carved with rustic work, foliage, 
scrolls and columns, and the finial of the cresting is a 
small pagoda hung with bells. There are fewer examples 
of the Egyptian taste, which had a certain vogue after 
Nelson’s victory of the Nile in 1798, and upon which 
Thomas Hope set his stamp (in his Household Furniture) 
of disciplined archaeological fantasy. The design of 
clock cases and metalwork shows considerable invention. 
There is an example of the work of Vulliamy, dating from 
about 1800, designed with putti and architectural apparatus 
and also a clock in the form of a sunflower and serpent, 
given by Nelson to his friend Admiral Collingwood. 












































Cabinet and bookcase decorated in black and gold japan. 


THE XVIIIth CENTURY SIDEBOARD 
—continued from page 76 


In another part of the room, with the light from 
the window nearly full on it, stands the other little 
table—the subject. of the second illustration. And 
this, as the dimensions prove, is a very small sideboard 
indeed ; in fact I cannot remember having seen a smaller 
one. It caught my eye one afternoon in an antique shop 
when I was in Cambridge, and it seemed so eminently 
suitable for a small room in a small house that I 
could not resist buying it. 

The réle of this sideboard is a lowly one, as it sup- 
ports the telephone, a modern fitting quite incompatible 
with the table upon which it rests, but the discord is 
somewhat offset by the presence of a framed Alken 
water-colour drawing which partially conceals it. 

For their size both these sideboards are particularly 
commodious and will accommodate large albums for 
which I have no other available space. The smaller 
piece contains five drawers, the middle one being one 
large, deep drawer measuring 1 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft., and 
1 ft. in depth. This has a bung-hole in the bottom of 
it, now sealed up, but which was a useful adjunct no 
doubt in the old days when it contained bottles of wine. 
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TRIALS OF THE ORMOLU COLLECTOR 


SWISS friend who is furnishing his house with 

XVIIIth century antiques mentioned to me the 

other day that one of his most difficult problems 
had been that of choosing ormolu wall-lights and candle- 
sticks. The problem had been not that of finding them, 
but of determining the age of those offered to him. This 
problem is perhaps somewhat less acute for the English- 
man, for a set of ormolu wall-lights or a pair of candle- 
sticks are by no means so indispensable a feature of an 
English interior as they are of a room furnished in the 
French manner. Nevertheless, ormolu is not confined 
to lighting equipment ; one encounters ormolu clocks, 
ormolu snuff-boxes and door furniture and finally ormolu 
mounts for porcelain vessels and for furniture. There 
can, in fact, be few persons engaged in furnishing their 
homes in the manner of the XVIIIth or early XIXth 
century who do not at some time face the necessity of 
buying ormolu in one form or other. I experienced the 
same difficulties as my Swiss friend when, some months 
ago, I made the round of the Rive Gauche antique shops 
in Paris. There are a prodigious number of antique 
shops in the area bounded by the Seine, the Boulevards 
St. Michel and St. Germain and the Rue du Bac, and 
I doubt if there is one amongst them that cannot produce 
a show of ormolu. I was looking for wall-lights and 
I found that prices varied between about five and fifty 
pounds for a pair. The higher priced. ones were, of 
course, claimed as authentic XVIIIth century examples, 
while the vendors of the lower priced ones were either 
non-committal about their age or described them as 
reproductions. The problem was, however, that to the 
unprofessional eye there was extraordinarily little differ- 
ence in appearance between the two extremes. It was 
necessary to rely entirely on the dealer. In England 
every astute collector knows which dealers can be relied 
upon to give an authoritative opinion upon the various 
types of object he is interested in. When one is abroad, 
however, it is necessary to rely entirely upon one’s own 
knowledge and critical power. The vast difference in 
the prices asked, suggested that the intending purchaser 
must use a great deal of circumspection before deciding 
on a piece. Unfortunately, I know of no simple rule 
of thumb which might enable the collector to establish 
the date of a piece of ormolu if it reproduces correctly 
the style of the XVIIIth or early XIXth century. Both 
period and reproduction ormolu were produced by the 
process of casting. The period piece was cast from a 
pattern specially made for the purpose ; the reproduction 
has usually been cast from an authentic original. The 
reproductions are very exact; there is no difficulty in 
making a mould from a genuine piece, taking a pattern 
from this mould and then casting an unlimited number 
of reproductions from the pattern. It may therefore be 
asked—in what way do the reproductions differ from the 
originals? They do, in fact, differ considerably, but it 
needs a practised eye to recognise this difference. In 
the first place, the reproduction ormolu is not usually 
real ormolu ; that is to say, it is not finished with the 
‘or moulu’ (fire gilding) which is a characteristic of true 
ormolu. The reproductions are merely varnished or 
lacquered with a preparation that produces a finish 
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resembling old and tarnished gilding. Not all period 
pieces were gilt, either. Some were chiselled up lightly 
by the bronze founder and then varnished (mis en couleur 
d’or). We usually call these varnished examples ‘ormolu’ 
though they have no right to the title, and should rather 
be called simply bronzes, as they are in France. A second 
sign of age is the amount of chasing executed on the 
piece after casting. Every cast object needs a certain 
amount of surface cleaning-up or chasing when the 
mould, in which it has been made, is removed. The 
reproduction has usually been given the minimum amount 
of chasing possible in order to keep costs of production 
low ; whereas the authentic ormolu or bronze received 
a great deal more attention. As Monsieur Pierre Verlet 
of the Louvre has recently pointed out in an important 
publication on the ormolu candlesticks in the Wallace 
Collection, XVIIIth century bronzes can be divided into 
two groups, those that were the work of a fondeur-ciseleur, 
and those that were finished by a ciseleur-doreur (chaser 
and gilder). The first group were only lightly chased 
after casting. Nevertheless the work that was lavished 
upon them was far more painstaking than a reproduction 
ever gets, and a careful inspection of the surface will give 
a fair idea of period. It was not till the Louis Seize 
period that it became the practice to give to ormolu the 
extraordinarily fine finish that has made French furniture 
bronzes of that epoch so famous. The bronzes and 
ormolu of the Rococo period are more broadly hardled 
and it is therefore much easier to be mistaken about 
the dating of a Louis Quinze than about a Louis Seize 
piece. It is unnecessary to expatiate further on the 
quality of the latter. The Wallace Collection is full of 
the most splendid examples. It would be wrong to 
think that all the French bronze founders and chasers 
achieved the refinement that was characteristic of the 
works made for the French court. The latter commanded 
prices that equalled, if not exceeded, those of similar 
objects of precious metal. In the publication already 
referred to, M. Verlet quotes the cost of a pair of ormolu 
candlesticks made for Marie Antoinette and now in the 
Wallace Collection as 1,500 livres, and of a pair of three 
branch wall sconces, also in the Wallace Collection, as 
2,600 livres. Such prices weve only attained by pieces, 
the whole surface of which was most finely chased and 
heavily gilt. 

There are other indications by means of which it is 
possible to recognise a reproduction. Having regard to 
the low price at which the latter were sold when first 
made, it was not possible to produce more than a few 
models. With a little trouble, it is possible to familiarise 
oneself with many of these, and to recognise them for 
what they are. Another sign is the presence of a pattern 
number cast in the metal, usually on the back or the base 
of the piece. These pattern numbers, which date from 
the XIXth century or later, must however be distinguished 
from the stamped inventory numbers which may be 
found on the earlier pieces. It is, for instance, only 
through the presence of these stamped numbers that it 
has been possible to identify the provenance of the ormolu 
candlesticks in the Wallace Collection. All the same, 
ormolu remains a difficult subject to master. M.A.Q. 
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ADE has been admired in China for more than three 


thousand years. In the latter part of the Shang 

dynasty, which had its capital at Anyang in northern 
Honan from the XIVth to the XIth centuries B.c., it was 
already used for fine craft. The following Chou dynasty, 
head of a feudal confederacy, saw increasing skill in its 
treatment, and by the end of this period, in the IIIrd 
century B.C., it stood supreme among craft materials both 
for personal adornment and for the appurtenances of 
religious ritual and court ceremonial. Moreover, by a 
process of symbol and metaphor, august associations 
clustered around jade until in the imagery of rhetoric it 
became a paragon of all the patrician virtues. A craft 
material so ubiquitous at court naturally reflected the 
changing taste of successive ages. But no medium has 
known so much of antiquarian revival as jade, and the 
diversity of opinion to which the problem of dating 
individual pieces gives rise is scarcely to be matched in 
any other class of Chinese craft. Its history starts with 
the powerful stylisations of Shang art, followed by the 
subtle simplicity of the Chou emperors’ religious insignia, 
and ends in the exuberant naturalism of the XVIIIth 
century, when jade became an almost banal material and 
in the hands of craftsmen of astonishing virtuosity 
experienced all the refined extravagance of form and 
ornamentation for which the age of Ch’ien Lung (1736- 
95) is famous. Aesthetically, the connecting thread is 
the feeling of the Chinese for the substance itself. How- 
ever it was worked, the display of the stone for its own 
sake was a dominant motive. Certain irregularities of 
colour and texture were thought to enhance the beauty 
of good jade. It was an imaginative appreciation which 
supplied the force of the Confucian aphorism: Its flaws 
not concealing its beauty, nor its beauty concealing its 
flaws, like loyalty. 

In the West the name jade (a word first used by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1595) is now reserved for two rocks : 
nephrite, a silicate of calcium and magnesium, and jadeite, 
a silicate of sodium and aluminium. The majority of 
Chinese jades consist of these substances, although the 
Chinese term Yu has been used of other hard, polishable 
stones, such as agate, calcite, quartz, bowenite and even 
marble. Nephrite, which the Chinese distinguish as 
“true Khotan Jade,” is slightly harder than jadeite’ and 
fibrous in structure. In colour it varies from pure white 
through all shades of brown and green to black. Polished 
jadeite has a glossier and somewhat aqueous surface, 
which may display a partly crystalline structure, and 
usually occurs in shades of apple and emerald green, 
although white, browns, lavender and yellow are included 
in its range. Partly as an original feature and partly 
through corrosion by atmospheric acids and the conse- 
quent penetration of iron and other salts along lines of 
weakness, both stones, but more especially jadeite, may 
be flecked and veined in contrasting colours. White 
jade was most highly esteemed, but from the beginning 
the variety of body colouring and the play of accidental 
colour were exploited for special effect. 

“River jade’”—pebbles from river beds—came from 
the upper reaches of the Yarkand Daria beneath the 
Belurtag or Jade Mountains and from many other rivers 
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flowing from the Nan Shan and the K’un Lun Mountains. 
The rivers of Khotan are said still to be “‘fished”’ for jade. 
South of Yarkand and Khotan are located nephrite 
quarries. Pi Yu, a variety of dark green jade with black 
flecks, comes from the Baikal region of Siberia. Although 
some jadeite is said to occur in Central Asia, its main 
source is Burma where it is found in the upper reaches 
of the Irrawady tributaries. The bulk of this trade goes 
by sea, but some of it takes a land route lying through 
Yunnan, which thus sometimes has been spoken of as a 
source of jade. Jadeite predominates among the XVIIIth 
century jades, and it is certain that the import from 
Burma greatly increased, if it did not begin, at that time. 
The greatest expansion of the Burma trade was in the 
XIXth century. 

Although there is no proof, one must suspect that 
Turkestan jade was reaching China at least in the later 
part of the second millennium B.c., especially since equally 
far-flung trade in stone is well attested in the West at 
an even earlier period. The same analogy also gives a 
hint on the origin of the jade cult in China. Jade may 
have enjoyed the same prestige with the Chinese of the 
Neolithic period as it did with the Neolithic farmers of 
Western Europe. Here fine greenstone was prized in 
the first instance for its excellence as a tool material, but 
undoubtedly also for manufacturing highly finished tools 
and weapons with a symbolic or ritual purpose. Jadeite 
axes found their way from Brittany to Britain across the 
Channel in the last few centuries of the third millennium 
B.c. In China small greenstone axes were found with 
other remains of Neolithic culture in a cemetery in the 
Pan Shan Hills in Kansu. The trade route from the 
Nan Shan, lying to the west of Kansu, may already have 
been opened at this date. In Europe any primitive 
religious ideas attaching to greenstone disappeared in 
the course of the Bronze Age. In China, on the other 
hand, the love of jade manifest at least as early as the 
Shang period persisted into historical times and was 
incorporated into a formalistic state religion. 

As in the other great agricultural civilisations of 
antiquity, the ancient official religion of China is rooted 
in the imitative magic of primitive farmers. By sacrifice 
and obeisance a priest-king sought to propitiate the 
beneficent powers of Heaven and Earth to compel the 
due return of the seasons. By enacting a ploughing 
ceremony in person, he set his seal upon the co-operation 
of man with nature. And as in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
the religion of the feudal empire of Chou was intimately 
connected with the machinery of political power, its 
symbols denoting secular as well as supernatural 
sovereignty. The official gods were almost without 
attributes. Ritual was concerned mainly with the 
Supreme Ancestor (Shang Ti), Heaven (these two hardly 
distinguishable), Earth and the Powers of the Four 
Quarters. As if to compensate for this unusual theo- 
logical simplicity, ritual procedure was vastly complex 
and minutely regulated. Such at least is the picture we 
gain from scriptures compiled in the last four centuries 
B.C. These lay down the canons of ritual in the idealis- 
ing spirit of later Chou times, when a decline in the real 
power of the Chou state was counterbalanced by an 
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endeavour to tighten the ceremonial privileges attaching 
to feudal hegemony. 

In discussing the forms and age of the jades it is 
convenient to deal separately with the six ritual objects 
which have specially fascinated collectors, and among 
them to distinguish the three principal pieces, the Pi, 
Kuei and Ts’ung, which are more or less satisfactorily 
identified with forms recorded in ancient literature, from 
the Hu, Chang and Huang, which cannot be thus 
identified, or are identified with less certainty. This 
second group is more akin to a large and varied class 
of amulets and personal ornaments. The Pi (Fig. I) is 
a disc with a central circular hole usually less in diameter 
than the breadth of the enclosing solid ; the Kuei, a thin 
tablet in various shapes all approximately oblong; and 
the Ts’ung (Fig. III), a prism of square section designed 
to stand as a pillar, perforated along its length and having 
a circular flange at eitherend. The recorded information 
is brief and contradictory, insufficient to explain clearly 
the conscious symbolism 
which is generally held to 
have determined the choice 
of shapes. Cheng Hsuan, 
a commentator of ritual 
texts in the IInd century 
A.D., is the earliest theorist 
whose rationalistic inter- 
pretations of these shapes 
are recorded. His views 
were unquestioned by the 
Chinese until quite recent 
times. He not unnaturally 
saw in the Pi a symbol of 
the firmament, for accord- 





Fig.‘ I (above). 

Pi decorated with 
the grain pattern, 
IVth-IIIrd century 
B.C. 
Oppenheim 
Bequest, British 
Museum. 


(Scale approx. 1/1.) 


Fig. II (left). 
Ceremonial knife, 
Chou dynasty. 
Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, 
British Museum. 


(Scale approx. 1/2.) 


Fig. III (right). 
Ts’ung, Chou 
dynasty. 
Tallies, IVth or 
IIIrd century B.c. 
Raphael Bequest, 
British Museum. 


(Scale approx. 1/1.) 
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ing to scripture a dark green Pi was held by the Emperor 
in doing homage to Heaven. The political réle of the 
Pi was to “solicit the services of talented men.” As a 
badge of the fourth feudal rank it was said to be decorated 
with the “grain pattern,” a semis of small raised hemi- 
spherical grains, each combined with an incised spiral 
(“sprouting grain”) (Fig. I). The fifth rank Pi bore 
a “rush pattern,” a design which remains unidentified 
on ancient pieces, and does not apparently consist of 
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Fig. IV. (Top left) Dragon carved in 
the round, Shang dynasty. Oppenheim 
Bequest, British Museum. 


(Bottom left) Huang pendant, [Vth or 
IIIrd century B.c., and (right) a pendant 
in form of a crested bird, from Anyang, 
Shang dynasty. Raphael Bequest, 
British Museum. (Scale approx. 3/4.) 








realistic rushes as was later believed. 
With the round-ended Great (Ta) 
Kuei at his girdle and grasping a 
pointed Power (Chen) Kuei, the 
Emperor sacrificed to the sun. An- 
other type of pointed Kuei could be 
served on unsatisfactory officials as 
a means of “changing conduct and 
destroying depravity’’; while yet 
another type, the grain-pattern (Ku) 
Kuei, was bestowed by the Emperor 
on his bride. Kuei of unknown forms 
furnished the insignia of the first 
three ranks of feudal nobles who, 
“when carrying tortoise-shell or a 
symbol of jade, raised their toes and 
trailed their heels.” Still more 
intriguing is the Ts’ung, which Cheng Hsuan describes 
as a symbol of the deity Earth, suggesting that it origin- 
ally represented the nave of a chariot wheel. Extant 
Ts'ung vary in size from miniatures of an inch or two 
to a height of eighteen inches. When not entirely plain 
they are oftenest decorated in relief on all four faces with 
a peculiar horizontal strapping, evidently a geometric 
abstraction, frequently combined with small, plain, in- 
cised circles or dotted circles. Some rare, squat Ts’ung 
have the stylised tiger-mask (the T’ao T’ieh) (cf. Fig. V 
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top right), which is a dominant theme of Shang art, and 
they may be correspondingly early in date, while still 
rarer examples have the late Chou all-over pattern which 
has been called “teeming hooks and volutes.” In yellow 
jade the 7Ts’ung figured in the sacrifice to the Earth, and 
in dark green or black jade it was an emblem of the 
empress. It is said also to have served as a token of 
political authority, but these usages are not defined in 
the books. 

There are no good grounds for thinking that the forms 
which are described and the rdles 
assigned to them are older than the 
last two or three centuries of the 
Chou period. That is not to say 
that their general character and their 
cult association do not date from 
much earlier times. The suggestion 
that the Pi and the Kuei derive from 
stone battle-mace and axe forms is a 
fair speculation for which archaeo- 
logical .proof may eventually be 
forthcoming, to justify the analogy 
suggested by the axe cult of the 
prehistoric West. At bottom we may 





Fig. V. (Top right) Dress ornament 
decorated with a T’ao T’ieh mask, 
Shang dynasty. 

(Top middle) Dress ornament of the 
Chou dynasty. 

(Left) ‘Loop fastener’’ decorated with a 
dragon’s head, from Shouchou, Anhwei, 
IVth or IIIrd century B.c. 
(Bottom right) Archer’s thumb ring, 
IVth or IIIrd century B.c. 
(Middle) Sword pommel witha glass centre 
rimmed with gold, Han dynasty. 
All from the Raphael Bequest, British 
Museum. (Scale approx. 7/8.) 
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discern the mystical affinity which in primitive minds 
links the warrior to his weapons and the husbandman to 
his tools. Ornamental or ritual daggers with richly 
inlaid bronze handles and blades of jade were made in 
Shang and later times (Fig. II). Many of the axe-forms 
and Kuei-like objects of jade of the Chou period resemble 
contemporary bronze weapons, while copies of the 
familiar Chou dagger-axe (the Ko) are not uncommon. 
The learned debate in which the ritual jades are en- 
veloped has done little to elucidate their history. The 
possibility of exact dating from stylistic features is greatly 
diminished by the existence in large numbers of pieces 
copied from ancient jades in later times, with greater or 
less fidelity. From the late Chou period onward Pi and 
Kuei were often decorated in the taste of the times so 
that decorated specimens can be assigned at least an 
upper limiting date. But the T7s’ung afford no such 
grounds for stylistic dating. Plain specimens are not 
necessarily early ; the gradation of sizes does not answer 
to a development in time. Nor can the suggestion be 





Fig. VI. 
cicada, Han dynasty. 


(Left) Cormorant, Shang or Early Chou dynasty. 
Oppenheim Bequest, British Museum. 


Raphael Bequest, British Museum. 


substantiated that those 7s’ung are earlier in which the 
central perforation, bored from either end, fails to meet 
exactly in the middle.” Among the stone objects ex- 
cavated at Anyang, the Shang capital, there are reported 
to have been 7Ts’ung—‘‘not of genuine Khotan jade’”’— 
but descriptions have not yet been published. But even 
when pieces dated by excavation are available, the 
difficulties of spotting late reproductions of early types 
will remain, although with the help of suitable points 
d’appui the knowledge which comes of long handling and 
minute observation should gain in precision. As it is, 
we may suspect that many a piece wearing an air of 
impeccable antiquity is in fact a product of mediaeval or 
later times. 

With a green Kuei the Emperor did homage to the 
East, with a red Chang to the South, with a white Hu 
to the West and with a black Huang to the North. The 
Chang was probably a form of Kuei ; the Huang (des- 
cribed as a “half Pi’’) probably an arc-shaped pendant 
(Fig. IV). From the IInd century B.c. it was thought 
that the Hu, since it resembled in its spoken name and 
written character the word denoting tiger, in fact depicted 
this animal, whose appearances late in the year made it 
a symbol of autumn, while its ferocity betokened the 
warrior’s courage. In the SHuo WEN, a dictionary com- 


Eumorfopoulos Collection, British Museum. 
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piled c. A.D. 100, it is defined as “‘a ritual (or magical) 
jade that arouses martial courage by means of its tiger 
design.” It is likely, therefore, that the Hu belonged 
to the class of small archaic jades which depict animals, 
either in the round, or more commonly in the form of 
thin plaques and appliqués. Some of these, including 
(in addition to the tiger) birds—especially the owl— 
dragons, hares, fish, more rarely toads, tortoises and 
human faces and figures (Fig. VI left), are stylised in 
terms of the rounded-rectangular units and spirals 
worked in flat relief often with slight differences of level, 
found on ritual bronze vessels which the discoveries made 
at Anyang enable us to attribute to the latter part of the 
Shang dynasty. Illustrations of the jades systematically 
excavated at Anyang are not so far available in the West, 
but many animal jades can be assigned with confidence 
to an early period by reason of their close resemblance 
in style to the decoration of ritual bronze vessels of the 
Shang dynasty. Ritual jades, or at least the identified 
forms described above, are not known with decoration 





(Middle) Mortuary 
(Right) Sword guard from Ting Chang, late Chou or Han dynasty. 


(Scale approx. 1/1.) 


of unquestionable Shang date, an argument favouring 
the view that the conventional forms were adopted in 
the latter part of the Chou dynasty. Many of the jade 
animal plaques are perforated for suspension or attach- 
ment to garments and were probably regarded as amulets. 
One pendant shape, a dragon bent in an arc, may be the 
prototype of the ritual jade known later as a Chang. 

In Shang times the art of the lapidary was already 
very skilled. In transferring to the uncompromising jade 
designs evolved in more tractable materials—the wax of 
the models from which bronzes were cast, bone and no 
doubt also wood—there was no loss of vigour or decorative 
detail, and despite the rigidity of the forms there is hardly 
a suggestion of mechanical repetition. 

In his chronological scheme deduced from inscriptions 
on ritual bronzes, Professor Karlgren defines the period 
from the foundation of the Chou dynasty to about the 
middle of the Xth century as one of transition in which 
the spirit and forms of Shang art survived. A similar 
prolongation of the Shang style must be assumed for the 
jades. The next stage in Karlgren’s chronology of the 
bronzes, bringing the stylistic development down to the 
VIth and Vth centuries B.c., is defined by decorative 
elements without parallels among the jades. It is not 
until the following phase that decorated jades can again be 

[Continued on page 88 
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HE ceramic cottage ornament and pastille burner take 

us into a Lilliputian world where anything might happen. 

The strange square-towered church encrusted with 
vegetation, with giant convolvulus blossoms guarding its door, 
may have witnessed the marriage of the field mouse and the 
bumble bee (Fig. III). From the latticed window of the 
square summerhouse with the piazza and barley-sugar columns 
one might expect to see peering at us the face of some 
miniature porcelain Scaramouche or Columbine (Fig. II). 
The old stone manor house with its mullioned windows and 
great spheres capriciously and uneasily balanced over the 
dormer windows may have been the scene of some dark and 
horrible crime (Fig. VI). These precious trifles—precious 
because by some simple divination they have power to enchant 
us—these trifles invite the imagination to take wing and soar 
into unexplored worlds, but for all their whimsicality, all 
their fragility—and the imaginative world of beauty may be 
shattered at a stroke—they are for the most part intensely 
practical things intended to do an essential hygienic service. 
Progress and sanitation alone eliminated their need. Much 
of their charm is due to the strangeness of scale between the 
various parts of the design and the lack of pretention which 
is characteristic. 

Mrs. M. Bruce George, of Cheltenham, has a remarkable 
collection of these architectural models, over eighty of them 
in fact—summerhouses, dovecotes, country cottages, toll-gate 
houses with pseudo-Gothic windows, manor houses, farms, 
forts, and churches. Some are rectangular in plan; others 
circular, hexagonal or irregular. Admittedly many of these 
ornaments were merely bucolic and crude in conception and 
execution. Others introduce us to a porcelain or pottery 
interpretation of the Gothic villas of St. John’s Wood. But 
the best take us beyond the literal or even slightly fanciful 
representation of the romantic Victorian suburbia, and trans- 
plant us into a ceramic Wonderland. 

The vogue of the cottage pastille burner lasted from 1820 
until about 1850. These dates are arbitrary, but they serve 
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Fig. I. Rockingham. Lavender colour summerhouse, 
garlanded with white clay, tricked out with gilding and 
crowned with golden balls. 


to mark the phase of greatest productivity. In con- 
struction it was simple enough—just a box-like structure 
usually with a detachable perforated lid. From this 
simple basic form all sorts of architectural variations 
were contrived. Usually the walls of the cottage or 
building formed the container: the steeply sloping or 
conical roof, with or without pierced dormer windows 
and a central chimney, the lid through which the sweetly 
perfumed fumes might escape. Possibly of Continental 
origin, they date back to the XVIIth century when rolls 
of aromatic paste were used as deodorants or fumigators. 
XVIIIth century pastille burners of various forms have 
been recorded. A pierced conical efflorescence of may- 
blossom was made in porcelain at the Derby factory in 
1765. Other shapes are known. Moreover, throughout 
the XVIIIth century ornamental models of quasi-archi- 
tectural form were made by Whieldon and his contem- 
poraries. There is a lovely Whieldon dovecote in the 
Elizabeth Marianne Wood collection recently acquired for 
the city of Stoke-on-Trent. An example in the British 
Museum is inscribed A New Pavition.’ But pastille 
burners were not commonly made until changing econo- 
mic and political circumstances wrought unexpected 
changes in the social system and what were formerly 
unattainable luxuries became inexpensive necessities. 
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They were called cassolette perfumes because they were 
burnt in perforated box-like diffusers, and they consisted 
of finely powdered willow wood charcoal, benzoin, fragrant 
oils and gum arabic, made up in conical form suitable for 
the purpose. 

Most cottage pastille burners are unmarked, which 
makes identification difficult. They appear to have been 
made in some quantity at Rockingham, Worcester, Derby 
and in Staffordshire, but here caution is necessary. Mr. 
W. B. Honey says “the toy cottages and figures of dogs 
with roughened patches of ‘vegetation’ and ‘fur’ are often 
indiscriminately called Rockingham, though undoubtedly 
for the most part made in Staffordshire,” which clearly 
indicates that this is a field for speculation and that 
confidently made attributions may lack the desirable 
quality of finality. The mere enumeration of the manu- 
facturers engaged in the XIXth centuy in the toy and 
ornament-making trade in Staffordshire and the out- 
potteries should serve to put a brake upon idle and un- 
profitable speculation. Let us rather enjoy these things 
for their authentic qualities, remembering that in a drab 
and ugly world—ugly only because of man’s supreme 
folly—these and other more delectable ceramics provide 
a microcosm of fantastic beauty into which the mind may 
escape. 
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Fig. II. (top). Summerhouse, flakes and dots, gilded and Fig. IV (top). Cottage with yellow roof and gilded 
decorated with enamelled green. chimney stacks and windows. 
“Fig. III. Probably Rockingham. Moss-embowered church, Fig. V. Hialf-timbered cottage enamelled in full colour, 
angles and flowers in enamel colours, windows gilded. canary yellow, brown, black and red. 
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The best of the pastille burners and 
cottage ornaments are beautifully pro- 
portioned and decorated with delicacy and 
restraint, but they vary considerably in 
style. Sham-Gothic is frequent. Often 
the little buildings are surmounted by 
steeple-like roofs of high pitch, but others 
are covered by shallow domes—mushroom- 
like with deeply overhanging eaves. 

The illustrations afford some idea of 
the inventiveness of the potter and his 
delight in formal pattern and texture. We 
must admire, too, his fearless simplification 
of ornamental detail and even, under the 
urgent compulsion of ignorance, its 
camouflage or elimination. We note also 
how closely allied are the arts of the pastry- 
cook and the potter. The square cottage 
with projecting beams surrounded by a 
tiny formally arranged garden has some- 
thing of the quality of fine confectionery. 
We have been reminded of this close 
parallelism in the earlier work of the 


slipware potters of Staffordshire and 
Wrotham: here colour contributes to the 
illusion. 


Perhaps the most charming piece is the 

hexagonal summerhouse in lavender coloured ware made 
at Rockingham (Fig. I). Delightfully proportioned and 
rising from a steep six-sided base, the summerhouse, 
with gilded semi-circular headed doorway, is surrounded 
by an open colonnade of six twisted columns covered at 
the necks and feet with irregular accretions of white 
shredded clay representing moss or other vegetation and 
effectively eliminating the need for architectural mould- 
ings. The steep pyramidal roof with its upward tapering 
ribs is surmounted by three pierced hexagonal turrets 
arranged laterally, each garlanded with white clay, 
tricked out with gilding and crowned with a golden ball. 
This visually attractive piece is 34 inches wide and is 
inipressed with mould number 4g. 


Almost equally attractive is the rather larger rect- 
angular pastille burner on an irregular square base with 
bowed front. This is 54 inches across. It is a formal 
composition of solids and voids of great simplicity but 
it is made visually exciting by clever use of texture and 
pattern (Fig. II). 

The little Gothic church (Fig. III), with moss at all 
its angles and great flowers at the corners, picked out in 
gold and enamel colours, is probably another Rockingham 
piece. It is mounted upon a rounded and slightly in- 
dented base, yielding myriad light-reflecting facets, and 
is 5 inches long and 4 inches broad at its widest part. 
This little moss-embowered church could only have been 
used by the tiny inhabitants of the phantasmagoric world 
of “The Fairy-Teller’s Master-Stroke””—miniature insect- 
like figures entangled and lost forever in the weeds and 
flowers and dew-drenched blades of corn.” Yet prob- 
ably its inspiration was one of the numerous ugly 
Commissioners’ Churches, pseudo-Gothic in style, and 
designed to seat the maximum number of people at a 
minimum of cost, which were being erected in the 
industrial towns of England almost contemporaneously. 


Quite different in style and much more simple in its 


a 


Fig. VI. 
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Chimney ornament, obscure in intention, anonymous 
in manufacture and uncertain in date, decorated in light and 
dark blue. 


appeal is the square Worcester cottage with yellow roof 
and gilded chimney stacks and windows. This lifts us 
from the realm of fantasy into a more prosaic and literal 
world, although perhaps its steep flight of gilded steps 
leading to the little gabled porch suggests the happy 
ending of a fairy tale. The base is an irregular pentagon, 
two sides of which form the front, and it is 4} inches 
wide (Fig. IV). 

More primitive in style is the half-timbered cottage 
enamelled in full colour—canary yellow, brown, black, 
and red. This is mounted upon an irregular-shaped 
base decorated at the front with scroll decoration. This 
decoration may afford a clue to its origin, for similar 
scrollwork occurs almost invariably on the bases of figures 
and groups made by John Walton of Burslem, Ralph 
Salt of Hanley and other potters of the same school. 
This cottage (Fig. V) makes no pretentions to architecture. 
It is quaint and rather ungainly in proportion. 

Our last illustration—shall we call it the Haunted 
House ?—is not a pastille burner but a flat-back chimney 
ornament on a rather narrow bowed and rounded base 
7} inches wide and it is decked out pleasingly in dark 
and light blue. In date this might have been made at 
any time from about 1835 onwards, even as late as the 
Edwardianera. Sampson Smith (1813-1878) of Longton 
made similar cottages, as did William Kent of Burslem. 
The moulds of some of them exist to this day. Some 
of the later specimens are exceptionally crude and entirely 
lacking in merit, but the restricted colour scheme of this 
specimen suggests a comparatively early date. That 
architectural ornaments were made quite early in the 
XIXth century is proved by the model of the New Hall 
Porcelain Manufactory in the collection of Mr. G. E. 
Stringer which is dated 1813." Chimney ornaments 
were apparently part of the normal production of the 
New Hall concern judging by its final sale announcement 


in 1835. Models of buildings were frequently made for 
[Continued on page 88 














THE CRYSTAL OF LOTHAIR 


LITTLE under a century ago, in 1855, there came 

into the possession of the British Museum the most 

outstanding single object of its kind, which dates 
from the age of Charles the Great (742-814), that has 
come down to us. It is the Crystal of Lothair, embel- 
lished with scenes from the History of Susanna. 

Painters and craftsmen have for generations taken 
advantage of the illustratable qualities of this delightful 
story from the Apocrypha. It has twists, climaxes, and 
a just ending; the two Elders, at first nursing their 
wicked desire singly and then, when mutually declared, 
planning to have their will of the lovely Susanna, or else 
to destroy her ; the virtuous refusal, the false accusation. 
and the condemnation to death, only reversed by the skill 
of Daniel in confounding the old men’s evidence. 

The Crystal is a great lenticular disc the size of a 
porridge-plate. It is engraved with eight episodes from 
the book, each sign-posted with legends in Latin. The 
first, at the top, shows Susanna standing in an enclosed 
garden, which has a gate. She holds in her left hand 
vessels, presumably to contain the “‘oil and washing-balls”’ 
for which she has sent her maids. There in the garden 
are the Elders, tempting her. To the right, two servants 
in short tunics run to the aid of their mistress, who has 
called for them. They come from a building with a 
gable roof, and will be told by the Elders that Susanna 
has betrayed her husband with a young man, who has 
just run away. 

Below, on the right, the Elders are shown in the house 
of Joacim, Susanna’s husband, ordering the servants to 
bring the accused before them. Immediately below is a 
scene where—to her great shame—the Elders are about 
to put their hands upon Susanna’s uncovered head, while 
the onlookers express amazement at her conduct. At 
the bottom, and to the right in the Crystal, a tipstaff 
is leading poor Susanna off to execution. The party are 
then confronted by Daniel. 

To the left of this group, truth is at last seen to gain 
the upper hand. First, Daniel rebukes one of the Elders ; 
the next scene shows the second convicted of falsehood, 
to the obvious indignation of all who hear. The last and 
most vivid incident in the circumference of the gem 
shows the Elders being stoned to death, a fate which 
they had prepared for Susanna. 

A central medallion shows the full triumph of justice. 
In this, the liberated girl stands with hands extended 
before Daniel, who is in the seat of judgment. There 
are men on the left, and a canopy covers all the figures. 
Round the top of this central circle is the sentence: 
Lotharius Rex Fransorum Fieri Iussit—recording that the 
Crystal was made by order of Lothair, King of the Franks. 
It belongs to the [Xth century. It is set within an 
ornate metal mount, probably of the XVth century. 

Astonishing in its workmanship, the Crystal has a 
history equally remarkable. Ownership seems to have 
passed from the family of King Lothair II to that of the 
wife of Eilbert, Count of Florennes in the present pro- 
vince of Namur. She had it in the first half of the Xth 
century. Her husband, a warlike man, gave it to a canon 
of Reims as pledge for a fine horse which had taken his 
fancy at a fair. 
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As soon as he had obtained the money to redeem the 
pledge, Eilbert went to the canon and asked for the jewel 
back. He was met by a denial that any such object 
existed. The Count, although for the moment thwarted, 
returned home, summoned his men, and went forth to 
Reims with a large armed party. The canon thereupon 
took sanctuary in the church, and hid himself so cunningly 
that no search could find him. Eilbert then ordered the 
building to be set on fire. After this had been done the 
canon, half suffocated with smoke, rushed out into the 





The Crystal of Lothair. 
British Museum Photograph. 


very arms of the Count’s men, and the Crystal was 
found hidden on his person. 

Eilbert kept possession of it for many years but, 
becoming old, repented of his sacrilege in burning the 
church, and presented the treasure to a religious house 
which he had established near his castle at Florennes. 
This was the Abbey of Waulsort, in whose Chronicle a 
record of the earlier adventures of the Crystal is to be 
found. At Waulsort it remained undisturbed for eight 
hundred years. 

At the time of the French Revolution the monks were 
dispersed, and their Crystal disappeared for more than 
a generation. It reappeared towards the middle of the 
last century, when it was offered for sale by a Belgian 
dealer in antiquities, who said that it had been fished up 
from the bed of the Meuse. 

The tale was probably true, for at the time of the 
Revolution the Crystal may either have been thrown into 
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the river by someone unaware of its value, or purposely 
disposed of in this way by a monk, who may have hoped 
so to preserve it against better times. A French collector 
bought it for twelve francs. It came later into the hands 
of the English collector Bernal, at whose sale it was 
acquired for the Museum. 

The Crystal is cracked from top to bottom. The 
mishap probably took place during the time of the dis- 
appearance. Although no longer flawless, it is within its 
own field incomparable. That remote Carolingian en- 
graver took such delight in his skill, put such life into 
his scenes, that the jewel has lost nothing of its wonder. 
Savouring its delicacy and light, as pleasurable as when 
it first came from the workshop, it is not difficult to 
sympathise with that covetous old canon. 


Ss s s 
CERAMIC COTTAGES—<ontinued from page 86 


commemorative purposes in the XIXth century. Per- 
manent, if dubious, thrills of horror were provided by 
the pottery facades of the Red Barn at Polstead (1827) 
and Potash Farm and Stanfield Hall (1848). Examples may 
be seen in the Willett Collection at Brighton Museum. 
The Crimean War inspired the potter to produce the 
model of a fort labelled in raised letters SEBASTOPOL. 
It was made at Sampson’s Smith’s manufactory, Longton. 

The Haunted House belongs to another category. 
Obscure in intention, anonymous in manufacture and 
uncertain in date, it invites the imagination to linger 
over the details of its shallow fagade—the Tudor door- 
way, the square-headed windows with mullions and 
transoms, the curious globe-surmounted dormers, the 
heavy stone roof, and the great chimneys—and to people 
its rooms, to penetrate its history, and to invoke its 
mystery and romance. 

If this has little to do with pastes and potters, with 
manufactories and modellers, with dates and decorations, 
it serves a more significant purpose. Collecting and 
connoisseurship are recreations and should elevate the 
spirit, lifting us out of our ordinary everyday lives. 
This re-creative aspect of connoisseurship is perhaps its 
greatest justification and its richest reward. 

But this is not the end of the storv of the house that 
Jack built. Cottage pastille burners were still being 
used in the 1850's, and they lingered on many a year 
after. The scent of aromatic fumes became less necessary 
as the century advanced. The age of smells gave place 
to the era of sanitation. Progress too was made in other 
directions. Cambaceres invented the self-consuming 
wick in 1825 and the development of the slow burning 
non-guttering candle which followed provided a more 
certain and more stable light. Cottage burners still found 
a use as night light shields. 

This does not exhaust the uses of pottery architectural 
models. House money-boxes or penny banks were made 
in many places over a long period of time. Commonest 
of all are the tea-caddies and teapots in the form of 
flower-embowered cottages. Many of these are being 
made to-day. Alas, they have neither beauty to enchant 
the eyes, nor mystery to stir the imagination. 





'These, of course, are not pastille burners, but ornaments. 
*W. B. Honey, English Pottery and Porcelain. New Ed. (London, 1948), p. 231, 


*Richard Dadd (1817-1887) painted this fascinating but inexplicable fantasy 
about 1860. 


‘G. E. Stringer, New Hall Porcelain (London, 1949), Plate IX. 
* Staffordshire Advertiser, September 1ath and 26th, 1835. 
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ARCHAIC CHINESE JADES—continued from page 83 


compared with the bronzes. The new spirit, variously 
called the Late Chou, Huai or Warring States style, first 
appears in the middle of the VIth century, but does not 
fully oust the Early Chou style until the middle of the 
IVth century B.c. Its dominant motifs are an inter- 
lacery of animals and a restless filling pattern of volutes. 
The feeling is now for organic as against formal unity, 
for movement as against the static intensity of the old 
magical style. Geometric pattern is introduced with 
elegant scrolls and figures in plain line. Although the 
new decoration appears on some ritual jades, especially 
Pi, it is best known on the numerous ornamental jades— 
ajouré pendants, belt-clasps and slides, necklaces, sword 
guards and pommels, buttons, hair-pin terminals, rings, 
etc., which are characteristic of the period (Fig. III right, 
Fig. IV left bottom). Some of these objects are among 
the most beautiful products of Chinese craft. Hieratic 
stiffness has gone. The new treatment of jade speaks 
a language immediately comprehensible to us, its easily 
flowing shapes breathing the very spirit of courtly luxury. 
The aim is interesting elegance, which usually achieves 
a vitality exempt from any hint of complacency or 
repetitious knack. 

For this late Chou period archaeologically dated 
pieces are as rare as for the Shang period. The most 
important group comes from tombs rich in bronzes and 
ornaments at Chin Ts’un, near Loyang, capital of the 
Chou State after 519 B.c. These finds represent the art 
of the late [Vth or the IIIrd century B.c. The con- 
clusions based on comparison with the style of decoration 
found on bronze vessels are corroborated by the Loyang 
finds. 

It is usual for writers who attempt a detailed stylistic 
history of the jades to make confident attributions to 
the following dynastic period, the Han dynasty. The 
stylistic arguments they use speak of a simplification of 
geometric forms, symmetry, naturalistic (though simpli- 
fied) treatment of animal shapes, attenuated and feeble 
dragons, etc. Certainly a large number of jades suggest 
a devolution from the Late Chou style, show a geometric- 
isation and a loss of subtlety in design which accord with 
much of Han art. But it is not yet possible to point 
with complete assurance to motifs or nuances peculiar to 
jades of the Han period, much less to define the degree 
to which the Late Chou style continued to be practised. 
Archaeology gives almost no help. Jade is conspicuous 
by its rarity in the rich tombs so carefully excavated by 
the Japanese at Lolang, the Han colony in Korea. For 
the present the identification of Han jades must rest on 
such arguments as are given above and on a subjective 
stylistic judgment. (Fig. V bottom right and middle, 
Fig. VI middle and right.) 

The same doubt as to their date surrounds the so- 
called mortuary jades. This term includes the plugs 
serving to seal the nine orifices of the corpse, of which 
only the cicada—a symbol of purity and rebirth, laid on 
the tongue—has any claim to artistic fashioning (Fig. VI 
middle), and a variety of other small jades deposited in 
the tomb, such as the pig-like weights placed to hold 
down the burial clothes, models of weapons, weapon 
fixtures, belt slides, hooks and other ornaments, all 
frequently of beautiful workmanship. The body plugs 
have at least once been found in systematic excavation 
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in a Han tomb at Lolang,’ and it is likely that their 
use dates from this period. 

The ritual jades were also buried, at least in the Han 
period. Ritual prescribed the position of each piece in 
relation to the corpse, which appears to have been prone.” 
The Sung was placed beneath the belly, the Pi 
on the back, the Kuei and Hu to East and West, 
a Chang at the head and a Huang at the feet. Preservative 
virtue seems to have been a Taoist contribution to jade 
lore. According to them it was charged with vital force 
and could confer a life of 1,000 years, invisibility and the 
power to fly through the air. It was at once the elixir 
of life and the philosopher’s stone. 


BOOKS : The lore of the archaic jades is dealt with at length in 
books by B. Laufer and Una Pope-Hennessy. A. Salmony’s 
“Archaic Jades’’ gives numerous and excellent illustrations of both 
the ritual and the decorative pieces. The writer of this article is 
specially indebted to Mr. Soame Jenyns, whose book on archaic 
jades will shortly be published. 





10n the Moh scale of hardness nephrite averages 5} and jadeite 63. 

2The Chou Li, a utopian account of the administration of the Chou state ; the 
I Li, a manual of ceremonial for the nobility; and the Li Ch’i, a collection of 
treatises on etiquette and rites. 

3A tubular borer was used, probably of bamboo, with sand as an abrasive. 

4This translation by Mr. S. H. Hansford (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Oct., 1949) is more convincing than the older one: “a jade in the form of a tiger 
used to levy troops.” 

5See article by Professor P. Yetts in the Burlington Magazine, Oct., 1926, 
pp. 197 ff. 

6S. H. Hansford, The Disposition of Ritual Jades in Royal Burials of the Chou 
Dynasty, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oct., 1949. 
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THE KNYVETT LETTERS (1620-1644), edited by 

BERTRAM SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. (Constable, 21/-.) 

It is difficult to account for the richness of the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk in collections of old letters as 
compared with what other English counties have pre- 
served. It is interesting, however, to note that the letters 
of Thomas Knyvett to his wife owe their preservation 
in part to the XVIIIth century antiquary Philip le Neve 
to whose care we also owe the survival of the letters of 
Philip Gawdy. 

Specialists in XVIIth century history have hitherto 
known of Thomas Knyvett of Ashwellthorpe, near 
Wymondham, solely because he was the recipient of a 
letter from Cromwell, which was printed by Carlyle. 
Political historians have not missed much because of the 
late appearance of these letters since their writer was never 
more than an interested spectator of the great events of 
his time and the only office that he held, other than the 
sinecure of Porter of the Mint at £10 per annum, was 
that of lieutenant-colonel of the Norfolk militia from which 
he was jockeyed out by the Roundheads at the very 
beginning of the Civil War. He had never attempted to 
disguise his sympathies and in 1640 when party feeling was 
beginning to run high we find him asking his wife to buy 
for him “‘towe of Hillingworths Tobaccoe boxes with the 
Kings picture of silver.” His intervention in the war 
was brief, inglorious and costly. He took part in a 
mysterious Royalist plot at Lowestoft, which was crushed 
with a heavy hand by Cromwell, and the rest of his life 
was spent first of all in prison at Cambridge and Windsor, 
and afterwards in trying to defeat the interested attempts 
of his Roundhead neighbours to get his property se- 
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questrated. His letters give us the picture of a charming 
and simple character entirely devoted to his wife, family 
and home, so that whether in his relatively prosperous 
days before the war when legal business sometimes 
detained him in London, or in his later days as a persecuted 
malignant, he was always longing to get back. Thus in 
1644 the Countess of Dysart lodged him hospitably at 
Ham House but he writes wistfully “Tis a sweet place in 
summer—so was Thorpe.” All of his Civil War letters 
were written with the knowledge that they might be read 
by his enemies, so that they are often not as explicit as we 
might like. None the less we get numerous sidelights 
on the anxieties of the times. Thus in July, 1643, he 
instructs his wife ‘Pray secuer the great old sword & the 
bowe. . . for ’tis to no purpose to leave any thing to the 
hazard of Plunder of either side.’’ A year later he is 
worrying about the heraldic glass in the windows of the 
parish church as he had evidently received news of the 
activities of the iconoclast William Dowsing. Knyvett 
had no literary pretensions but we get the impression of 
an amiable character whcse judgments of others were 
generally very charitable. Mr. Schofield’s introduction 
and notes leave nothing to be desired. CCH. 


LATE SAXON AND VIKING ART, by T. D. 

KENDRICK. (Methuen & Co.) 

This is a continuation of the author’s Anglo-Saxon 
Art to A.D. goo which appeared before the war, and 
consists of 148 pages of text and 96 plates. Anglo- 
Saxon art has long been a battleground for specialists 
who have discussed it without reaching finality and it is 
likely to continue one for a long time still. The sources 
for the present volume are almost exclusively illuminated 
manuscripts and sculpture, for little remains of the 
goldsmith’s work which provided much of the evidence 
for the earlier period. The author begins with a detailed 
study of “Winchester” illumination which he describes as 
the successful combination of continental classicism with 
native motifs by the artists who served Alfred’s successors. 
Though it is convenient to continue calling it after the old 
English capital, it was in fact produced in several other 
Southern Saxon art centres. When Mr. Kendrick turns 
to the contemporary sculpture he has very few stone 
carvings of real artistic merit to produce, since he prefers 
a post-Conquest date for such masterpieces as the 
Chichester panels and the Romsey rood. On the other 
hand the ivory carvings are of the highest quality but why 
does he describe as German the gold cross to which the 
ivory figure at the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
attached? If the stone sculpture of northern England is 
also disappointing, it is indeed remarkable that so much 
of it has survived and demonstrates the extraordinary 
vitality of the Northumbrian church in combating the 
pagan invasion. This makes it difficult to accept Mr. 
Kendrick’s attempt to explain the extraordinary com- 
bination of Christian and pagan subjects on some of the 
crosses by saying that in the muddled mind of the carver 
both were merely pattern. When dealing with the end 
of Anglo-Saxon art he emphasises that the Normans 
made no systematic attempt to extirpate the native artists 
in the way that they got rid of the Saxon nobility and 
higher clergy. Thus the Bayeux Tapestry and the manu- 
scripts illuminated for William Carilef, second Norman 
bishop of Durham, are clearly the work of Anglo- 
Saxon artists. C.C.0. 
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. the carpet is deep crimson, the massive curtain in the foreground is green, with pink, 


blue and gold motifs; the background is a darker green, and the hanging lamps of shimmering 
gold, an effect of voluptuousness and impending tragedy.” 


Setting for ““Schéhérazade.” 
In the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 


it is nevertheless difficult for us to realise the tremendous 

sensation caused by the impact of the Russian Ballet in 
Western Europe in 1909. The art of ballet, as it had been con- 
ceived for a very long time past in this part of the world, was 
completely revolutionised ; the choreography of Fokine, the music 
of Rimsky-Korsakov, Tschaikovsky and Borodin, the dancing of 
Pavlova, Karsavina and Nijinsky, and, perhaps most wonderful of 
all, the costumes and scenery of Léon Bakst, which became the 
rage of the fashionable world. Dresses, hats, interior decorations— 
even shop-window displays—were all influenced by the flaming 
colours and senuous designs of this artist. 

This truly amazing painter, who could conjure up with equal 
ease the interior of a Moorish harem, the exotic, scent-laden 
atmosphere of a Cleopatra’s palace, or the classic serenity of an 
Attic wood, was a product of East and West. His real name was 
Rosenberg, and his Jewish blood, with its inevitable international 
implications, was doubtless responsible for the great ease with 
which he turned from style to style, from period to period, and 
from one tradition to another. And yet, on occasions, he could 
be so intensely Russian in his designs that one could be forgiven 
for mistaking them for the work of a pure Muscovite. 


A iis never the ballet is so popular at the present time, 


go 


Léon Bakst was born in St. Petersburg in 1868 of middle-class 
parents. From an early age he showed an aptitude for painting, 
but, like so many other budding geniuses, was discouraged at home. 
One cannot, perhaps, blame his father for being somewhat harsh 
towards him in this respect, for in his other studies at school he 
was certainly found wanting. Luckily for posterity, however, the 
youngster got the upper hand, and was sent to the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

But here he found the training stereotyped and archaic, the 
atmosphere restrictive, and originality, moreover, was strictly dis- 
couraged. The breaking point came after Bakst had entered for 
a free competition, the subject of which was ‘The Madonna 
weeping over Christ." The young artist treated the subject from 
the point of view of one of his race, depicting the characters as 
typical Jewish types. The result might have been foreseen—he 
was Officially reprimanded, his picture was defaced, and twenty- 
four hours later he left the Academy for good. 

Soon after this he yielded to the temptation of painting popular 
society pictures—a form of painting that was most unsuited to his 
talents—but this phase fortunately did not last for long. He soon 
forsook it after he had met Alexandre Benois, a member of a famous 
Franco-Russian family, and an acknowledged art expert and water- 
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colourist. Benois told Bakst in no uncertain terms where he was 
wrong, and under this barrage there began to appear signs of the 
genius who was soon to amaze the world. 

Great, however, as was the influence of Benois on Bakst, we 
might never have seen his powers in full flower had it not been 
for a great impresario and animator—Serge Pavlovitch de Diaghilev. 
Diaghilev was largely responsible for the now famous magazine, 
Mir Isskustva (The World of Art), and in this project, as in his 
later Russian Ballet, Bakst was destined to be one of his chief 
collaborators. The story of Mir Isskustva has been so widely 
written about in recent years’ that it is unnecessary to go into it 
very fully here, except to say that it was out of this that the famous 
Diaghilev Russian Ballet grew. 

Under the influence of these two great masters of culture, Léon 
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“Le Bouffon Russe.’” Costume design for “Sleeping Princess” 
Ballet ; pencil and water-colour. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Bakst acquired a wide erudition, and this, together with his later 
travels in many parts of the world, enabled him to design work 
from many periods and places, work that not only was archaeo- 
logically convincing, but that also lived. 

His first stage designs were seen on the stage of the Alexandrinsky 
Theatre on October 14th, 1902, in a production of the Hippolytus 
of Euripides, and it was evident from the very first that a stage 
designer of remarkable power had made his bow. This success 

was followed by others, and in the years from 1909 until 1914 he 
designed a dozen ballets for Diaghilev. 

But his career with Diaghilev was punctuated with endless 
quarrels, that it seems astounding that so much fruitful work should 
have resulted, for it is certainly true that Bakst’s best work was 
done in collaboration with the great animator. They resumed their 
collaboration towards the end of the 1914-1918 war, but it was an 
uneasy partnership, and they finally quarrelled after Diaghilev had 
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refused to stand by a contract extracted from him under pressure 
by Bakst.” This quarrel deprived Diaghilev of his finest scenic 
designer, and he felt it keenly ; he heard of Bakst’s death in 1924, 
in an outburst of uncontrollable tears. 

Perhaps the most famous example of Bakst’s work, indeed one 
might say that it is his masterpiece, is his setting for ‘“‘“Schéhérazade,” 
the original of which is in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 
To grasp the full splendour of this design, it should be seen in 
colour, but even a monochrome reproduction is impressive. The 
carpet is a deep crimson, and the massive curtain in the foreground 
is of green with pink, blue and gold motifs; the background is of 
a darker green, and the hanging lamps are of shimmering gold. 
Its whole effect is one of voluptuousness and impending tragedy. 
Nowhere else is it possible to see such an evocation of the atmosphere 
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Female costume in “La Légende de Joseph”; charcoal and 
water-colour. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


of the Thousand and One Nights. 
has cut detail to a minimum, and has worked with a broad touch 
to gain his effect. Gone are the fussy details so widely prevalent 
in stage designs of a few years before, and in their place is a 
magnificent breadth that gains its ends much more successfully. 
The eye is made to see the whole; it is not arrested in isolated 
spots by irrelevant details. This should be the function of any 
stage design; it should be conceived as an embellishment to the 
action, and should not obtrude. It is a measure of Léon Bakst’s 
greatness that he could give a ballet a setting of such splendour, 
and yet one that did not overpower the performers. 

The costumes, on the other hand, should not become lost in the 
background : both décor and costumes should act as mutual foils, 
and in this Bakst is no less successful. Detail in costume is 
allowable, whereas it is taboo in décor. The performer who wears 
it is an individual, and, by its prudent use, attention can be 


It will be noted that the artist 
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concentrated upon him ; the audience can be made to feel the period 
of history to which he belongs and his geographical location. The 
latter is demonstrated in the Bouffon Russe costume. Who can 
doubt that the bold folk-design of this character’s costume is a 
Russian one? And, equally, who can doubt that the broad motifs 
in the costume from La Légende de Joseph belong to the period 
of Paolo Veronese? Whilst the delightful Columbine costume has 
the lightness of a porcelain statuette—an excellent conception for 
a character in a fairy-tale ballet. 

In looking at this design, one is reminded of another of Léon 
Bakst’s great gifts—a gift that perhaps explains in no small measure 
his success as a designer for ballet. He has depicted Columbine 
in a pose frozen, so to speak, from the actual steps of her dance, 
and has, at the same time, shown the effect of the costume at that 
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Costume design for “Sleeping Princess’ Ballet ; 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


“Columbine.” 
pencil and water-colour. 


precise moment in the action. It is not just a design for a costume, 
it is arrested motion. So many designers of ballet costumes, both 
before and after this artist’s time, have designed their works static- 
ally, as draperies hung on lay figures. Little wonder that they so 
often appear at odds with their wearers ! 

And not only did Bakst depict his characters in motion, but 
he also gave them poses indicative of their true characters. In the 
Columbine design, for example, the smiling head, half thrown back, 
the lightly raised arm and the lightly dancing feet all combine to 
indicate the personage’s light and mischievous character. In 
another vein, the Bouffon Russe, with his unshapely peasant’s hands, 
his awkwardly placed feet, and idiotic face surmounted by an unruly 
shock of hair, depict the character’s essential “heaviness” —a quality 
that excites compassion, for the truest clowns always have some- 
thing of tragedy in their make-up. Yet another type of character 
is to be seen in the female costume for La Légende de Joseph ; this 


time we are shown courtly !anguor, made doubly effective by the 
fact that the dancer’s feet are not in contact with the common earth, 
but are apparently treading on air. A final masterly touch places 
her right hand behind her head in an attitude of ennui. 

It is, unfortunately, possible only to touch upon a little of Bakst’s 
work, and to give the very briefest sketch of his career in an article 
of this length. For those who would like to go more fully into 
the matter, I attach a short bibliography, and in addition would 
recommend a perusal of the two books mentioned in the notes, 
which contain a good general picture of his work against the broad 
background of the Russian Ballet. A deeper study will certainly 
be repaid to those who make it, for Léon Bakst was, without a 
shadow of doubt, one of the greatest stage-designers in the whole 
history of the European theatre. 





“Le Roi au Jardins.” Costume design for “Sleeping 
Princess” Ballet ; pencil and water-colour. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Russian Theatre, by René Fiilop-Miller and Joseph Gregor. 
(London, 1930.) 


The Russian Ballet in Western Europe, by W. A. Propert. (London, 
1921.) 

Bakst, the story of the artist's life, by André Levinson. (London, 
1923.) 


Unpublished Works of Bakst, various editions. 

Léon Bakst, by C. Einstein. (Berlin, 1927.) 

Designs of Léon Bakst for “‘The Sleeping Princess,” by André 
Levinson. (London, 1923.) 


(New York, 1927.) 





Reminiscences of the Russian Ballet, by Alexandre Benois (Putnam). Serge 
Diaghilev, his life, his work, and his legend, by Serge Lifar (Putnam). 


* Ibid. 
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Collectors’ Problems 


Enquiries must contain the fullest informa- 
tion and be accompanied, when possible, by 
a drawing or photograph. 


Dear Sir,—Can any of your other sub- 
scribers or readers furnish any information 
on the wooden carved book cover of which a 
photograph is enclosed. It would appear that 
it was not original to the book on which it 
now is, a 1569 Bible, the binding of which 
does not itself date from earlier than the last 
century. 

Thanking you, 


The Editor, E. NEwGass. 
APOLLO. 
Dear Sir,—Far be it from me to discourage 


an enthusiastic collector of antique ceramics ; 
but, in all kindness and with every respect 
to Mr. J. T. Malthouse, the writer of the article ‘“Modest Collecting 
and some Hints’ in your July issue, I would say that the article 
does suggest the need for still more unremitting research. Before 
referring to one error, so glaring that one feels one must not 
allow it to pass unchallenged, may I first set your contributor’s mind 
at rest on the sauce-boat (Fig. III). In attributing this to Liver- 
pool, he may conceivably be right, but I would not commit myself 
without further information. As for the handle, about which he 
alleges there has been a lot of controversy, this does not pretend 
to represent a snake but is modelled as a lamprey. In Fig. IV he 
illustrates two sauce-boats which he describes as “‘Bow,” and he 
furthermore claims that they are marked as such! If one might 
venture a word of advice, one would say “Don’t place too much 
reliance upon ‘marks’ as evidence in determining the source of 
production of any piece of XVIIIth century English porcelain.” 

There is no question about it but that these two sauce- -boats are 
early Worcester, circa 1752. Mr. Malthouse states “the glaze 
carries a greenish tinge, and by transmitted light the colour is 
green.”’ Surely that alone should first have suggested Worcester 
to him! It would appear, however, that he has been misled by a 
“‘mark”’ which he thinks is one of the marks of the Bow factory. 
These particular sauce-boats usually bear one or other of the many 
“Worcester Workmen’s Marks,” some of which closely resemble 
marks which have been found on Bow porcelain. These sauce- 
boats are of a well-known type, copied from a Meissen original— 
moulded in the form of overlapping scolopendrium leaves, the stalks 
of which form the handle. Though mostly of Worcester porcelain 
they are not unknown in pottery. One in Bristol Delft is to be 
seen in the collection of the late Dr. Glaisher, at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Editor, T. LEonaRD Crow. 


APOLLO. 


“DRESDEN” GROUP 


N.C. (Swansea). A group bought as “‘Dresden,”’ formed as a Lady 
and Companion ; dull appearance of colour and porcelain ; marked in 
overglaze blue with an imitation of the Meissen crossed-swords. 

We concur entirely in doubting the genuineness of your group. 
Apart from the notably dull decoration and paste, the mark you 
have drawn, somewhat resembling two minims used in musical 
notation, with their tails crossed, is well known as a modern 
imitation of the Meissen mark, or possibly of that of one used at 
Limbach, which was itself an XVIIIth century imitation of the 
Meissen mark. Apart from the form of the mark on your group, 
the fact of its being overglaze goes a long way towards proclaiming 
its true nature. The Meissen crossed-swords mark, introduced 
about 1724, was certainly at first in overglaze colour, but by 1730 
the underglaze blue mark was in almost general use, the main 
exception being on wares with Japanese patterns. 

You must not be deluded, owing to the fact of your mark being 
overglaze, into hoping that your group belongs to the 1724-30 
period, for it most certainly does not. It is quite definitely a modern 
production, and apparently of no great technical merit. 
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We note that you bought the group as “Dresden,” but we are 
sure that you actually mean Meissen. There is a very regrettable 
looseness of terminology in connection with the Meissen productions. 
Meissen and Dresden are quite distinct geographically, and actual 
Dresden porcelain is a comparatively modern ware. Ss. 


FRENCH PORCELAIN MANTEL CLOCK 


A.P. (Sale). There seems little doubt, from the appearance of 
the clock, that it is of mid XIXth century origin, made in Louis XVI 
style. A great many porcelain clock cases of the same type were 
made in France at about the time of the Paris Exhibition. These 
are all hard paste. The signature is presumably that of the painter, 
but the name Vincent is not recorded in this form. The earlier 
porcelain painter named Vincent, who worked at the Sévres factory 
from 1752-1803, signed with the rebus, 2000. The initial “‘f’’ above 
the signature would be the abbreviation for fecit. 


FRENCH TABLE 


M.G.S. (Carlisle). The French table of which you sent a 
photograph is evidently mid-IXth century, made in Louis XV style. 
Furniture of this sort was made both in France and in England at 
about 1840 and again later in the century. As the table would have 
no value to a collector of antique furniture, the price likely to be 
obtained would be comparatively small. 


CLOCKS 


C.S.L. (Wolverhampton). Old English bracket clock by Joseph 
Smith, Barthomley. No record can be found of a Joseph Smith 
of Barthomley. Several Joseph Smiths are, however, recorded— 
one being free of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1700. 


Mahogany longcase clock by Benj. Barlow of Oldham. 
records a longcase clock, about 1790, by this maker. 


Britten 


Walnut longcase clock by Odran Dupoy, London. It is difficult 
to know why this clock should be inscribed ‘‘London’”’ as Odran 
Dupoy or Dupuy was an American maker, who worked in Phila- 
delphia circa 1730. 

It is not possible to make any estimate of the value of these 
clocks on the information available, but there is no doubt that they 
are all of collectors’ interest. 


A.B.M. (Oporto). John Monkhouse longcase clock. As you do 
not mention the name of any town inscribed on the clock dial, it 
is impossible to tell if the clock is by Monkhouse of London or 
Carlisle. The signature John Monkhouse of London is inscribed 
on a clock of about 1770 in the British Museum. The other John 
Monkhouse, of Carlisle, was working around 1790. 


J.G.D. (Oxford). We regret that we also cannot trace any 
details of a watchmaker by the name of Chas. Straine. Regarding 
the longcase clock by George Payne, the word Ludlon must be 
intended for Ludlow, where a clockmaker of this name was working 
between 1743-1795. 





SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


LTHOUGH country sales continue throughout the summer, 
there are few important London sales to record during 
August and September. For the major part of these 

two months neither Christie’s nor Sotheby’s hold sales in their 
galleries. At the re-opening of the autumn season the general 
level of prices in the sale room is watched as an indication of the 
state of the trade. At the close of the summer season the prices 
in all markets, as will be seen in the picture, silver and porcelain 
sections of the foregoing notes, were remarkably high. 


PICTURES. Christie’ s sale of 21st July included the important 
Jan Mabuse panel, ““The Madonna and Child,” 18 in. by 14 in., 
which brought 3,400 gns. The Madonna was painted with red, 
blue and white robes and seated i in a carved wood chair by a window, 
holding the Child on her lap. “The Annunciation,” by Michiel 
Coxie, signed and dated 1530, on a panel with arched top, 4o in. 
by 31 in., made 4oo gns., and a village festival scene by Pieter 
Brueghel the Younger, on panel, 24 in. by 31 in., 1,100 gns. 
A Gaudenzio Ferrari, “Christ disputing with the Doctors,” 16 in. 


chapel exhibition. A Rowlandson drawing of farm buildings at 
Thorpe Bay, Isle of Wight, 5} in. by 8} in., made 42 gns. 

The whole of Sotheby’s picture sale of tgth July was sent by 
Lord Clinton from Bicton, Devonshire. This collection had been 
formed, with one or two exceptions, during the XVIIIth century, 
since when the paintings had remained at Bicton, or at Heanton 
Satchville, the home of the Rolle family, to whom the Clintons are 
connected. On only one occasion had they left their home; the 
1868 National Loan Exhibition held at Leeds, and even then the 
chief treasures remained in the house. The majority of the pictures 
were in frames made for them in the XVIIIth century, and a few, 
such as the Van Goyen, were in the frames made for them in 
Holland at the time of painting. Such a collection was likely to 
produce important and unrecorded canvases, but it had not been 
expected that an unrecorded Rembrandt landscape would emerge 
from two centuries of obscurity to the glare of modern scrutiny. 
Although the “‘new’’ Rembrandt was evidently appreciated in the 
XVIIIth century at the time of its purchase by the Rolle family, 
it now makes its first appearance before modern connoisseurs of 
Dutch painting. The last addition to the collection was Eastlake’s 
portrait of Napoleon on the Bellerophon bought from the Plymouth 
Library in 1824. 

“The Flight into Egypt,’ signed by Rembrandt and dated 
163(8 ?), was on a panel, measuring 20} in. by 16} in. Mary and 





Fig. I. A George II set of three casters and stand by Paul de Lamerie, 1735. Sold for £580 at Christie’s. 


by 31 in., 250 gns., and a van Orley portrait of a Duchess of 
Burgundy, 21 in. by 16} in., 460 gns. All these pictures, which 
were sent for sale by Mr. Alan Fenwick, had been purchased by 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., at Lord Northwick’s sale at Thirlestaine 
House in 1859. 

In the sale of 14th July was the pair of Ricci pictures, ‘The 
Family of Darius” and ‘The Continence of Scipio,” 76 in. by 96 in., 
both unframed, which brought 520 gns. A Jan Steen interior, with 
figures, on a panel, 22 in. by 32} in., made 270 gns., “A Venetian 
Vegetable Stall,” by A. Miledi, 110 gns., and a small Constable, 
5 in. by 9} in., “Moonrise, Brighton,” 125 gns. A Dutch picture by 
A. Verheyen, of figures and a town scene, made 135 gns., and a 
T. M. Richardson, “Bridge of Bodia, River Arno, Tuscany,” 50 gns. 

In an earlier sale two modern French pictures made good prices. 
A Camille Pissarro, “‘Avant—Port et anse des Pilotes, Le Havre,” 
164 in. by 20} in., 1903, made 600 gns., and a Maurice Utrillo of 
a street scene in a Paris suburb, 23 in. by 324 in., 630 gns. A Boudin 
drawing of Trouville Sands, with a group of ladies seated, with another 
study of seated figures, brought 130 gns. These had been exhibited 
at the French Exhibition, Whitechapel, 1932. A Degas drawing, 

“Etude de cheval,” pencil, 8} in. by 6} in., 38 gns., and a Daumier 
caricature of an actor, in pen and ink wash, "9h in. by 6} in., 95 gns. 
A Gauguin drawing, “‘Croquis de Marché,” with a study of figures 
on the reverse, charcoal and colour, 6} in. by 104 in., 38 gns. An 
Ingres pencil drawing, “‘Un Garde Nationale en 1814,” 9 in. by 
44 in., 38 gns. Both the latter had been exhibited at Whitechapel 
in 1932, as had a Picasso study of two figures, in charcoal, 9} in. 
by 6} in., 32 gns. A Toulouse-Lautrec pencil drawing, “Le 
Tilbury,” 5{ in. by 8} in., 24 gns., a Renoir charcoal study of a 
ballet dancer, with another study on the reverse, 14 in. by 8} in., 
34 gns. These studies were for a series published in 1883 in the 
Journal de M. Charpentier, and had been exhibited at the White- 


Joseph are seen leaving a wood at night; the Virgin is seated 
facing the spectator, wearing a bluish mantle draped over the Child 
and her own head. Joseph leads the donkey, and in the distance 
are buildings and trees, above which the full moon is rising. £10,000 
were bid. 

The pictures which took second place in the honours of the 
sale was Canaletto’s Venetian scene, the Grand Canal looking 
towards S. Maria della Salute and the Dogana. This measured 
23} in. by 37} in., and brought £2,200. An extensive landscape 
by Jan Brueghel, on panel, with a castle on high ground and figures 
and carts in the foreground, 17 in. by 27} in., made £1,300. 
“A View of Dordrecht” by Cuyp, signed with initials, 19 in. by 
33 in., made £480. This was one of the pictures which had been 
sent to the 1868 exhibition. ‘A Broad River Scene” by Jan Van 
Goyen, signed with initials on a panel, with a sailing boat approach- 
ing an island farm, £220, and a similar river view, also signed with 
initials, 10 in. by 124 in., £300. A Norwegian landscape by A. Van 
Everdingen, 39 in. by 333 in., made £180, and a still-life, ““A Break- 
fast Piece,”” with a tongue on a pewter plate, fruit on a tazza and 
pomegranates on a dish, signed and dated 1645, £200. A fine 
Willem van der Velde, ‘William and Mary returning to Holland in 
1677,” 17} in. by 26} in., signed, made £650. Three panels by 
Aert van der Neer, one of a town in flames at night across a river, 
184 in. by 274 in., and two of Dutch canal and winter landscapes, 
made £220, £260, and £500 respectively. All were signed with 
monograms, and one dated 1646. The Ruysdaels also brought 
high prices : “Landscape with a Waterfall,” £180; “A Woodland 
View with a Stream,” 23} in. by 29 in., £650; “Landscape with 
cattle, sheep and other figures,’ signed and dated 1659, 214 in. 
by 28 in., £480. 

Two French landscapes by Vernet attracted attention: a river 
landscape with fishermen and other figures, signed and dated 1753, 
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18} in. by 31 in., £650, and a Mediterranean coast scene, signed 
and dated in the same way, brought the same price. The final 
lots in the sale were some Francesco Zuccarelli landscapes: ‘Cattle 
watering by a Shady Pool,” £220; “‘A Rocky Pool,” £220 ; another 
of an Italian landscape, 32} in. by 45 in., £450; and an Italian 
river landscape with figures and animals on both banks, 32} in. 
by 45 in., £700. 

The portrait of Napoleon on board H.M.S. Bellerophon by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., made £300. Two frames were sold with 
the pictures containing contemporary notes by officers on Napoleon’s 
staff certifying the picture to be a true likeness, countersigned by 
the captain of the Bellerophon. 


SILVER. Mr. Robert Tritton sent an important Queen Anne 
tea-kettle, stand and lamp to Christie’s sale of 5th July. by Simon 
Pantin, 1706, overstamped with the mark of John Backe. This piece, 
which appeals so strongly to modern taste in the simplicity of its 
design, is mentioned by Sir C. J. Jackson, in his standard reference 
work, English Goldsmiths and their Marks (p. 161, 2nd edition). 
The kettle was of compressed pear-shape, with curved spout and 
the cover with applied cutcard-work, weighing 87 oz. 6 dwt. gross. 
£2,000 were bid for this specimen, which had once been in the well- 
known collection formed by Lord Swaythiing. 

Another property included four George II candlesticks, formed 
as fluted Ionic columns on three-stepped bases, the sockets as 
entabletures, 14} in. high, by Paul de Lamerie, 1745, £150; a 
George II oval cake basket, by the same distinguished maker, with 
the body pierced and engraved with eagles, griffins and foliage, and 
raised on four foliage feet, 1745, 79 0z. 17 dwt., £155; and a 
Queen Anne circular monteith, with a gadrooned foot and fluted 
body, by Isaac Dighton, 1702, 69 oz. 2 dwt., £195. Another 
George II oval cake basket, with the body also pierced with a 
pattern of arabesques and engraved with a coat-of-arms in a rococo 
cartouche, by S. Herbert and Co., 1756, 78 oz. 4 dwt., £95. A 
George Il plain circular salver by John Tuite, 1731, on four scroll 
teet with a scalloped moulded border, 35 oz. 3 dwt., made £130. 
A pair of Paul Storr plain octagonal entrée dishes and covers, 
engraved with a crest, 1801, 111 oz. 3 dwt., £100; and three 
George I plain pear-shaped casters with pierced covers and baluster 
finials, by Joseph Ward, 1714, 18 oz. 3 dwt., £78. A large two- 
handled oval tray, with the arms of the Borough of Reading and 
Sir John Simeon, Bart., by Robert Garrard, 1814, 126 oz. 7 dwt., 
made £110; and a pair of Queen Anne table candlesticks on 
moulded octagonal bases and baluster stems, 64 in. high, by David 
Willaume, 1709, 31 oz. 1 dwt., £190. An Old English pattern table 
service, engraved with a crest, 1780, 1805, etc., weighing 341 oz. 
in all, made £250. 

Foreign silver included four Louis XV plain circular wine 
tasters, with ring handles and upturned thumbpieces ; three en- 
graved with cupids and amatory inscriptions, circa 1740, two 
Rouen, the other Provencal, 15 0z. 10 dwt., £125. A small German 
fluted teapot, circa 1730, by J. H. Menzle, Augsburg, gross weight 
II oz. 3 dwt., made £10; and four Italian table candlesticks, 
Genoa, 1721, with a pair of English candlesticks, 63 oz. 10 dwt., 
£98. A Dutch square inkstand, with two bottles and a taperstick 
(English additions), Leeuwarden, 1778; with another of similar 
type, £32 ; and two French wine tasters, Paris, 1789, 14 02. 7 dwt., 
£32. 

Plated pieces were a two-handled circular soup tureen and cover, 
8} in. diam., £17; a vase-shaped argyle, with another, £16; a 
two-handled oval tray, with beaded and foliage border, 24} in. 
wide, £12; and a pair of column candlesticks, on square bases, 
with a four-light candelabrum, 15} in. high, £14. 

In an earlier sale a large table service by Paul Storr, 1815, 1816 
and later, weighing 597 oz., made £400. 

The sale of 26th July also included some very fine pieces, 
including a remarkable James II tankard and tazza, maker’s mark 
S.H. linked, 1685. It was engraved in the Chinese taste, and with 
the arms of Hoo, and inscribed ‘“‘My Mother’s Gift to me, Margaret 
Hoo.”” The weight was 64 oz. 13 dwt., and £2,200 were bid. 
An Elizabethan plain wine cup, with a tapering bowl and baluster 
stem, 6} in. high, with the maker’s mark H.D., a rosette below, 
6 oz. 8 dwt., £400. A George II set of three casters and stand, 
by Paul de Lamerie, 1735, weighed 69 oz. 2 dwt., and made £580. 
These vase-shaped casters (see Fig. I) were chased with panels of 
scrolling strapwork and foliage, and the stand raised on three large 
shell feet. A large oval salver by Hester Bateman, 1787, 148 oz. 
13 dwt., made £420, and a Charles II plain cylindrical tankard 
and cover, maker’s mark I.S. in monogram, probably for John 
Sutton, 30 oz. 10 dwt., £300. The weight was 30 oz. 10 dwt. 
Another of similar date, 1676, with the mark F.S., a cinquefoil 
below, weighed 24 oz. 14 dwt. and made £250. Four George II 
circular salt-cellars by Paul de Lamerie weighed 34 oz. 11 dwt. 
and brought £240. 

In Sotheby’s sale of 2oth July, the “‘Hellespont” mazer by Omar 
Ramsden, chased with classical scenes interspersed with masks, 7 in. 
high, made £95. A collection of English and Scottish XVIIIth 
century table silver included a set of six George I three-prong forks, 
with dog-nose ends, by Harry Beathune, Assay Master Edward 
Penman, Edinburgh, 1719, 11 oz., at £115 ; ten Queen Anne table- 
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spoons, also with dog-nose ends and rat-tail bowls, by Thomas 
Saddler, 1704, 23 oz. 6 dwt., £98; and twelve dessert spoons, 
matching, of old English pattern, ten by Charles Jackson, 1734, 
13 0z. 7 dwt., £58. Asset of six three-prong dessert forks, matching, 
also by Charles Jackson, 1735, 6 oz. g dwt., made £95. 


FURNITURE. At Christie’s sale of 26th July a Queen Anne 
walnut cabinet, with mirror doors in the upper part, only 43 in. 
wide, brought 135 gns.; and a pair of Queen Anne gilt-gesso 
upright mirrors, with ah carved with foliage medallions in low 
relief surmounted by S-scroll crestings, 53 in. high by 27 in. wide, 
300 gns. In an earlier sale a Chippendale mahogany commode, 
of serpentine form and the top drawer with a rising toilet mirror 
and other fittings, with the angle corners carved with lattice-work, 
42 in. wide, made 250 gns. A high price was realised for a pair 
of Regency three-tier dumb waiters, each of the shelves with brass 
galleries and with curved legs, 155 gns. A set of six Hepplewhite 
armchairs in the Louis XV style, upholstered in figured damask, 
brought 370 gns., and a Hepplewhite mahogany serpentine-fronted 
chest of three drawers, 48 in. wide, 105 gns. Four Regency 
ebonised chairs and a pair of armchairs with ormolu mounts and 
hide seats, 110 gns. 

At Sotheby’s an early Georgian mahogany breakfront bookcase 
with glazed doors, divided by an octagonal arrangement of glazing- 
bars in the upper part, and drawers and cupboards below, made 
£460. This high price is accounted for by several factors. The 
general quality was excellent, the measurements were 5 ft. 7 in. 
wide by 8 ft. 2 in. high, which are considerably less than usual 
and would allow the bookcase to be used in a London small house 
or flat, and the original polish of the wood had been undisturbed, 
with the result that it possessed a fine colour and patina. In 
addition, the original “‘crown’”’ glass was intact, a feature which 
is always attractive to collectors. Crown glass can be distinguished 
from modern glass by the curved ribs or “‘swirls’’ which are seen 
in it; modern glass is without such blemishes, and although it 
may, and frequently does, have flaws, they differ from those in 
hand-made glass. 

Small bow-fronted chests of drawers have increased a great deal 
in value in recent years, and particularly so when they have brushing- 
slides. Again, the colour of the wood is of great importance, and, 
of course, the presence of original handles. Very often the gilt- 
metal handles which were fitted when the chests were made are found 
to have been replaced with wooden knobs. Once more it is possible 
to replace these with replicas of the original brasses, but these, 
although many are excellent copies in design, do not compare 
in standard of workmanship or in quality of gilding with XVIIIth 
century work. A Hepplewhite bow-fronted mahogany chest of 
four graduated drawers, crossbanded with rosewood and with a 
brushing-slide, 3 ft. wide, made £44. 

One property included a large number of Charles II walnut and 
other highback chairs. As these are barely suitable for use as 
dining-chairs, and as there are few homes left with sufficient space 
to house chairs which are to be seen but not sat upon, the demand 
is very small, and their value has dropped a great deal. One 
lot comprised eight such walnut chairs, one an armchair, with shell 
and crown crestings surmounting the high canework backs, which 
sold for £18. A set of six similar chairs, with the backs pierced 
in typical Restoration style with crowns and cherubs, made £14, 
and another set of four similar chairs sold for £8. On the other 
hand, it is pleasant to record that a set of seven Charles II walnut 
chairs of very similar type found more ready bidding, and sold for 
£85. 

An unusual lot in the same sale was an XVIIIth century 
exercising chair, or “chamber horse,” with a horsehair covered 
concertina seat. Various examples of these are illustrated in The 
Dictionary of English Furniture (Vol. I1, pp. 238-9), and they were 
evidently considered to have a highly beneficial effect on the liver. 
This example brought £5. 

At a sale held at Lewes at Gorringe’s Galleries a Regency sofa 
table made £46, an Adam sidetable £28, and a Georgian mahogany 
bureau bookcase, £46. The same sale included some Victorian overlay 
glass vases, for which there is a growing American market. One pair 
made £19 Ios., and another pair no less than £42. At another 
country sale held at Tubney, near Abingdon, by John D. Wood, 
a Regency mahogany sofa table, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, made £39; a 
Georgian burr walnut bureau cabinet with mirror doors, 3 ft. 4 in. 
wide, £60, and a pair of Regency oblong stools, with green and 
gilt “‘*X’’-shaped frames and silk needlework seat-covers, 24 in 
wide, £150. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a set of eight single and two arm 
chairs of Hepplewhite design, with Prince of Wales’ plume backs, 
made £77 14s., a Georgian mahogany and cross-banded Carlton 
House writing table, 4 ft. wide, £65 2s., and a good Queen Anne 
walnut bureau bookcase, with bevelled mirror doors, 3 ft. 4 in. 
wide, £131 5s. 

At a country sale held by Rogers, Chapman and Thomas at 
Chilworth, near Guildford, a Georgian mahogany breakfront book- 
case, with glazed doors in the upper part, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, made 
£82; a Chinese Chippendale wall mirror, in an elaborately carved 
frame, 39 in. by 21 in., £57, and a late Georgian 39 in. mahogany 
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revolving-top library table, £36. In their London rooms a Queen 
Anne small walnut bureau made £62, and a walnut lowboy, 3 ft. 
wide, £36. 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. At Christie’s an attractive 
Rockingham dessert service painted with flower sprays and foliage 
in colours and gilt, comprising thirty-one pieces, brought 115 gns., 
and a Worcester (Barr, Flight and Barr) tea service, also decorated 
with flower sprays and gilt arabesque foliage, forty-one pieces, 
120 gns. A Royal Crown Derby tea and coffee service, painted 
with formal flowers in red, blue and gold, of sixty-eight pieces, 
60 gns. A set of four Bow figures emblematical of the continents, 
each with animals and other attributes, standing before tree-stumps 
(one with a red anchor and dagger mark), about 5 in. high, 100 gns. 
A pair of Chelsea-Derby candlesticks modelled as seated figures, 
a girl and a youth, decorated in colours, g in. high, 48 gns., and 
two Chelsea-Derby figures of a girl and a youth, the latter reclining 
against a balustrade, with a dog at his feet, 9 in. and ro in. high, 
40 gns. A pair of Chelsea groups of Leda and the Swan and 
Europa and the Bull, in colours, 10 in. high, made 28 gns., and 





Fig. II. 


Queen Anne plain 
tea-kettle, stand 
and lamp by 
Simon Pantin, 1706, 
overstamped with 
mark of John Backe 
(gross weight 87 oz. 
6dwt. Sold by 
Christie’s for £2,000. 








a set of four Bow figures of girls, a youth and a bearded man, in 
colours, 64 in. high, 85 gns. Some Meissen pieces included a 
group of a lady and a gentleman, in crinoline dress and military 
costume, 84 in. high, 32 gns. ; a group of four child musicians, in 
colours, 10 in. high, 22 gns.; a pair of dessert stands, painted in 
colours and the supports modelled as standing figures of a satyr 
and a nymph, 18 in. high, 48 gns. 

An interesting collection of Lambeth and Liverpool tiles was sold 
at Sotheby’s, originally formed by Mrs. Florence Hodgkin. Twenty 
L verpool transfer-printed tiles, in black, with religious and fable 
subiects, classical figures and hunting scenes, made £11. Three 
frames, each with six Liverpool tiles, painted in colours with vases 
ot flowers in ‘‘Fazackerley” style, £26. A group of Liverpool 
transfer-printed tiles, with scenes from The Ladies’ Amusement and 
fables, £17. Another parcel of Bristol and Lambeth tiles, about 
eighteen, in manganese, with floral decoration, £12 1os., and twenty 
Liverpool polychrome tiles with varying sorts of wild birds, £38. 
Thirteen Liverpool transfer-printed tiles in puce, with portraits of 
actors and actresses, £42. 

Salt-glaze pottery included a teapot and cover, of almost globular 
form, decorated with an unusual all-over “feather” pattern of curled 
leaves, in green, manganese, pink, blue and yellow, 44 in. high, £45. 
A very similar teapot was shown at the English Ceramic Circle 
Exhibition, 1948 (pl. 23, No. 93). Another salt-glaze teapot with 
crabstock loop handle and moulded spout, decorated after a Chinese 
original, 3} in., £22, and a “King of Prussia” salt-glaze teapot, 
painted with a portrait of Frederick the Great on a blue ground, 
and with Chinese flowers in famille-rose colours, 5} in. high, £40. 

Of the Chelsea pieces the most important were a group of 
Summer and Autumn; Summer as a girl in a blue bodice, and 
Autumn as a gardener, on whom Summer rests. This rare piece 
had the gold anchor mark, was 13 in. high, which made £310; 
and a rare claret-ground cup and saucer, with shaped panels of 
chinoiserie figures seated amidst exotic vegetation, gold anchor 
mark, £92. A Chelsea-Derby dahlia pot-pourri holder, in two 
sections, 4 in., with another in white, made £40, and a pair of 
large Chelsea cups, richly decorated with exotic birds and flowering 
branches, gold anchor mark, £46. Two Wall period Worcester 
shell sweetmeat dishes, with gold and puce outlines and painted 
with flowers in the centres, 4 in., and one impressed TO, made 
£100. A Longton Hall leaf sauce-boat, with underglaze blue 
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decoration, 7} in., with a cabbage-leaf dish, in colours, 8} in., £30. 
An early Meissen clockcase, by Georg Fritsche, circa 1732, brought 
£125. It was of baroque architectural form, with a sprigged hanging 
held by rather crudely modelled figures of putti and nymphs and 
surmounted by a vigorously modelled eagle, and painted with 
chinoiserie figures by Herold with gilt scrollwork and sprays of 
flowers. It measured 21 in. high. 

The most remarkable price was obtained for a pair of Chelsea 
raised anchor figures of little hawk owls in the sale of rst August. 
No less than £3,200 were bid by Mr. J. R. Lewis. The figures 
measured 7} in. and 8 in. high, and were similar to two owls in 
the Schreiber collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. A 
further example is recorded in the Palmer collection. 


CARPETS AND RUGS. Crhristie’s sold some important 
carpets during July, and the prices indicate that there is still a 
strong demand for the best Oriental examples. A Persian silk 
carpet, 14 ft. 5 in. by g ft. 11 in., woven with floral palmettes and 
stems on a blue ground, made 320 gns. Another silk carpet, 13 ft. 
2 in. by ro ft. 6 in., with floral motifs on blue and red, 350 gns. 
A Kashan silk carpet, with flowering stems and medallions on a 
ruby-red ground, 13 ft. 10 in. by 10 ft. 7 in., 210 gns., and another 
Kashan silk, of similar pattern, 12 ft. by 8 ft., 280 gns. A pair 
of Kashan silk rugs, woven with vases of flowers and scrolling 
stems in colours on a red ground, 6 ft. g in. by 4 ft. 3 in., 135 gns. 
A Kouba carpet with floral medallions and formal stems on a blue 
ground, 12 ft. 7 in. by 5 ft. 4 in., 115 gns., and a Bokhara carpet, 
10 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. ro in., with a typical red ground, 105 gns. 
A Tabriz silk carpet of unusually attractive design and colouring, 
on buff and brown grounds, ro ft. ro in. by 8 ft. 4 in., made 430 
gns., and two Kashan silk rugs, 6 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 7 in. and 7 ft. 1 in. 
by 4 ft. 8 in., made 105 gns. and 120 gns. respectively. A Kirman 
ey woven with a symmetrical floral medallion pattern, 5 ft. 3 in. 

4 ft. 6 in., made 125 gns., and a pair of Kirman rugs, with 

lb Bde and flower-head design, 6 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., 115 gns. 

In the sale of 2oth July, a large Donegal carpet of Savonnerie 

style, with a centre oval panel and flowers on a buff and crimson 
ground, 24 ft. by 16 ft., made 130 gns. 


PAPERWEIGHTS. Sotheby’s sold a very rare weight, cut 
with printies and disclosing three small swans within a band of 
water-weeds, 3 in., at £310, in their sale of 21st July. This price 
was by far the highest ; the remainder averaging between £15 and 
£45. A Baccarat millefiori weight dated 1848, with coloured canes 
and four animals, 2 in., made £33, and two other Baccarat weights, 
both dated 1848, both with florettes, flowers and animals, made £33 
and £32. A Stourbridge oviform bottle, with the stopper and base 
with concentric rows of coloured florettes, with a small paperweight, 
made £19; a St. Louis flower weight, with a pink dahlia-like motif 
and rows of pointed petals, 3 in., £30; and two Clichy weights, 
one with coloured florettes on a latticinio ground, 3 in., and the 
other centred by a pink Clichy rose, 2} in., made £36 and £16 
respectively. A Scottish paperweight by Paul Ysard, with a bunch 
of flowers in the centre with long green leaves, signed PY, 2} in., 
£7. A Baccarat mushroom weight with a basket-shaped bouquet 
of millefiori canes, and star-cut base, 3 in., £28. 


ANTIQUITIES AND NATIVE ART. Sales of ethnographical 
art and antiquities take place far less frequently than sales of other 
works of art; there are less examples changing hands, and the 
market, although it has fervent adherents, is restricted. For the 
uninitiated the differences in the scale of values is most 
confusing. Of two objects, much alike in age and appearance, one 
may bring only a few pounds whilst possession of the other will be 
disputed at very high figures; in fact, the opposite to furniture 
values, which are the most easily appreciated. 

In the Indian, Persian and Far Eastern section of Sotheby’s sale 
of 24th July, an Indian sword handle and scabbard end in 

“‘mutton-fat”’ jade, with ten other similar pieces in jade and other 
materials, made £4. A Mogul green jade dagger handle, with six 
other pieces, £8 ; a Persian enamel scabbard with finely drawn and 
painted floral and bird designs, XVIth-XVIIth century, with ten 
other pieces including a bronze Koran case, £8. A Hindu ivory 
shrine of the XVth-XVIth century, surmounted by a half-length 
figure of Vishnu, £7. In the Melanesian section a rare Fijian 
chief’s breastplate in whalebone, possibly sperm whale, 8 in. long, 
with two other pieces, £34; four Fiji whale-teeth necklets, a 
woman's grass skirt, and twelve other clubs and pieces, £34. A New 
Guinea carved wood ancestral figure from the Sepik River, with 
two gruesome specimens, a decapitating knife and a human head 
carrier, £15. A Solomons pectoral disc overlaid with a tortoiseshell 
geometric design, 5} in., with a number of other pieces, including 
grave ornaments, rings, and charms, £36. 

In the Polynesian section, a rare figure of the god “Too’o” 
in the form of a piece of wood entirely covered with a basket work 
sinnet design, with a smaller figure, made £105. Two large Tahiti 
carved paddles, with two other pieces, £11 ; and a Tahiti tattooing 
implement, with seven other pieces, including a string of walrus 
ivory tusks, £40. An important Maori carved wood feather box, 
with ancestral figures at each end, 194 in. long, made £48. 
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